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A lot of people thought Mr.Weyenberg 

was beside himself when he took a saw to his favorite shoe. 



It all started one day when a salesman 
challenged Mr. Weyenberg. “Look, so our shoes are smart . . .so are a lot 
of others. Our shoes are made of leather, so are everyone else’s.” 

“Hummmrumph !” said Mr. Weyenberg. He stood up to his 
full height, cracked the gia.ss of his desk with a 

paper weight— the one with snow inside— and shouted, 

“Get me a saw!” It just so 
happened Mr. Weyenberg's secretary had 
a saw— in her bottom drawer. 

He grabbed style 105-1 from the new 
collection, and, like Mandrake, 
began to saw it in half. 

“Now,” he said, poking his 

finger in the arch. “I)f> you doubt the cushions built in here?” 

“No sir." Mr. Weyenberg sawed 
the instep ... he pulled out an 
air cell rubber cushion. 

“Now do you believe there's more ^ 
to a sole?” “Yes sir, I believe.” 

Then he sawed the heel. 

There was a more buoyant 
cushion under the heel. 

“Anythingyou saj’, 
sir.” said the salesman. 

“Hummmrumph !” said Mr. Weyenberg. 

‘Wearing our shoes is not like wearing ~ ' 

any shoe in the world. When you walk, you walk rich.” and that’s no old saw ! 

Here are two contemporary Weyenberg styles from the outside. 16,95 to 24.95. 
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IMPEHIAL DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CQnP□P<TlO^ 


The notion you have to have grey hair 
before you buy your first luxury automobile 
is completely out of date. 



Many people of financial 
maturity shrink from what 
they consider a mere status 
symbol. For good reason. 

But the man who owns 
a 1966 imperial knows it is 
far. far more. 

Behind the prestige is an 
extraordinary automobile— 
with qualities worth far 
more than the dollar differ- 
ence between it and a 
■'medium price car." 

No other car from 
Chrysler Corporation 
shares Imperial's body. 

Thus in size, weight and 
structural balance. Imperial 


IS luxury scale to begin 
with. The advantages of this 
become more significant, 
the more you drive it. 

Imperial's completely 
new engine is an awesome 
440 cubic inch V8 with a 
secret ingredient. A tiny 
thimbleful of elemental tin. 

This knits molecules to- 
gether with new strength— 
and helps create an engine 
10% more powerful than 
last year's, with a 1% in- 
crease in weight. 

Behind the wheel, you 
settle into your own private 
armchair, fully adjustable 


for height, angle, and dis- 
tance from the wheel. 

Under its regal fabric or 
leather upholstery, even 
the padding is padded 
with up to 1% inches of 
additional foam. 

Your companion has an 
armchair which in addition 
tilts back to any angle 
within a 22%° arc— becom- 
ing. in effect, a chaise 


lounge. And both chairs, 
with center armrests up, 
can be aligned into a 5-fool 
sectional sofa for three. 

Discover all of Imperial's 
luxuries firsthand at one of 
our dealer's showrooms. 

Or send for our 20-page, 
full-color catalog. Imperial 
Division Office No. 5D-3 ' 
P.O. Box 1658 Detroit, 
Michigan 48231. 

THE INCOMPAIV^BLE 

IMPERIAL 

Finest of the fine cars built 
by Chrysler Corporation 
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WESTERN PO WDER. ihc 
world’s bcM snow, is ihc sub- 
ject ofu 2 1 -page skiing special. 
John G. y^tmmernian photo- 
graphs its glories, and Eddie 
Morns shows how to ski it. 

A RED-HOT TIGER, burn- 
ing brighter than ever, Prince- 
ion has won 15 games in a row 
and is college rootbull’s big- 
gest scorer. John Underwood 
writes about the Ivy leaders. 

CHtSELERS AND SPONGERS 
are not cheaters and freeload- 
ers in table-tennis jargon, as 
you will learn froni this hilari- 
ous history of the sport by 
Dick Miles, p.\-U.S. champion. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



The falconr> story by Duncan Barnes 
in this issue and Jack Nickliius' golf lip 
a few pages later have one common 
factor: they were illustrated by the 
same artist. Francis (Frank) Golden. 
Golden now knows about as much 
about Nicklaus' golfswingasdocs Jack 
himself. And when he gi>es to work for 
us on an outdoor story, as he has for 
years, he is iruly an expert among 
experts. 

Artist Golden is a Yankee from Ad- 
ams. Mass. He went to Boston's Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts School, then jour- 
neyed to New York City in search of 
success and money. After a sticky start 
he found both. One of his first jobs was 
helping Salvador Dali do a mural on 
the inside wall of a nicrmaid tank. This 
was in the Dream of Venus exhibit at 
New York World's l air 1. As often 
happens in ihcworldofcomnicrcialart. 
the opening of the Dream of \'enus 
was an emergency operation for the 
Dali crew. They stood in the tank on 
that last day. madly painting with rub- 
ber-base paint as the water was let in. 
and the beautiful bare-breasted mer- 
maids entered and began swimming 
about, The gallant band of artists lin- 
ished the job just as the water surged 
up to their wide-open eyes. Frank has 



FRANK GOLDEN: A SELF-PORTRAIT 


had an aflinity for water e\er since — 
and especially for water that lish swim 
in. 

These days the waters Ciolden most 
often frequents are those of Fong 
island Sound, and the attraction is 
likely to be bluclish or stri|x:d bass — 
not mermaids. He li\cs with his wife 
Marie and his two young sons in Wes- 
ton. Conn., where he fishes, paints, 
lishes, collects guns and fishes. Though 
he sometimes goes for trout in nearby 
streams, he finds the stocked brooktes 
much too civilized. 

When the fish he likes are running 
Frank runs after them in his IK-foot 
bass boat, and there is a loud rumor 
among his companions about a great, 
well-oiled art machine that paints away 
while Frank merrily casts. The rumor 
goes that Frank, with the Hick of a 
switch. simultaneously does u\o things: 
he starts the ingenious contraption and 
he clears his conscience for the wonder- 
ful hours ahead. Golden denies it all. 
and- even aside from his .sensitive 
paintings- there is evidence to dispute 
the allegation, f-rank Golden’s con- 
science is a bothersome thing, especial- 
ly on the subject of the outdoors. Like 
many fishermen, he is deeply concerned 
about conservation. In his talks with 
other sportsmen wherever he has trav- 
eled for Sports Ili-ustrateo. Golden 
has found "a common interest in con- 
servation and a constant awareness of 
the fast-changing outdoor scene. Men 
and machines move in on the wild free 
lands, leaving behind decimated forests 
and piles of concrete. 

*1 can see it on a smaller scale 
around home," he adds. "In the town 
of Westport the marshes and the Sau- 
gatuck River are slowly being eaten 
away, being tilled for parking lots. We 
must all be aware and beware. Change, 
of course, must come, hut most of the 
time there is a choice to be made. We 
should be making more good ones." 

Frank Ciolden. we agree with you. 
And wc don't believe the rumor about 
that marvelous machine. 
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THEY'LL 
LOVE 
THE VIEW 




Alpine skiers (js well as Bahaman heach- 
<<)ml)C’r’« and stay-at-home baseball fans) are 
all candidates fora gift of Sports Iliustratcd. 
any lime the occasion presents itself. A birth- 
day? An anniversary ^ A house warming? SI 
fills the bill on the spot, then goes on to liven 
every week in the year ahead. So why not 
keep SI in mind the nest lime you W'anl to 
c'vtenci your best wishes in a lasting way. Just 
send us the details (names and addresses; m- 
sliuttinns for signing the gift cards), The cost 
IS low l$7,50 for one year-long subscription, 
only S6 each if you order two or more), and 
we will be glad 10 bill you later. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

5-10 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I llinois 6061 1 


Swoosh over powdery snow down miles of 
groomed runs . . . bask in the warm sun beside a heated 
pool . . . rendezvous in apres ski retreats I Glamorous, 
fun — you bet, for this is Colorado skiing. And all this can 
be yours on a Burlingion-Hertz Colorado Ski Holiday. 
Everything is planned. |ust pick your favorite ski area 
(Vail. Aspen, Breckenridge. Crested Butte, Loveland. 
Winter Park . . . ) and the time you'd like to go. This 
winter, join the trek to Colorado . . . just for the thrills 
artd fun of it! 


Send today for your copy of our colorful Colorado 
Ski Holidays folder. 


BOOKTALK 

An admirer of Alabama’s Bear Bryant 
writes him an out-of-season valentine 

O Liick now, football fans! What i$ the 
n.imc of the poor little es-farm boy 
from Moro Hotioms. Ark. who grew up to 
become a director of a bank and an insur- 
ance company, who prefers turnip greens 
to steak, who dotes over his grandchildren, 
sings hymns in the shower and reads flir 
ll'ti/l Street JoiinitiH Oh, yes. flc is also 
the best darn millionaire football coach in 
Anicnca today. Got it' Right you are. Paul 
William (bean Bryant, And ifsoinc of those 
facts have escaped your dossier on the Ala- 
bama coach then you have not read Eknny 
Marshall's book, iimint; Hn'r /oin 
'Hut II hears (iintliiii.y ilnii comes in sccaiiil. 
Chances arc you won't read it, either, un- 
less you arc fan enough to send S4 to Bear 
Book. P.O. Boy 577. Birniingham. hccatisc 
that is the i|uuini wav Benny and his pub- 
lisher. The Parthenon Press, have the dis- 
iribiilion set up. 

M.irshal). sports editor of I'lic tiinning- 
hum \n»v, is one of those Alabamans who 
believe you go to Bryant when you die. 
He never misses a chance to vlel'end the 
cause- and sioullv. "Blown out of propor- 
tion." he calls the I loli-Graning incident, 
in which an Alabama linebacker tOarwin 
Holt) hospiiali/cd a Cieoigia fevh back 
(Chick Craning). 

Wherever Bryant has coached Mary- 
land. Kentucky. Tevas A&M. Alabama 
he has been a huge success. Marshall ex- 
plains that success in terms of the feeling 
Bryant engenders, the tears he sheds and 
the fe.irs (Bry.inl’’ (ears') he has fell. He 
quotes the players, the (irsl line of Bryant 
allegiance: ’ When 1 c.mic to .Alabama a 
sorority girl wouldn't even date a football 
player. It's diH'crcnt now." "He's hanl on 
people who play dirty fooihall." 

Once Bryant kicked Joe N.imaih. ihen 
and still a big favorite of the (fear's. otT tlw 
team before the last two games of Naniaih's 
junior season. Namaih had broken a train- 
ing rule. Bryant's assistants were aghast. 
They asked him to reconsider. Bryam called 
Namaih into their nieciing. ’Mix;," he said, 
"these men think 1 made a mistake. I hey 
think you should he allowed lo play. 

The I'lily way. Joe. is for me not lo be the 
coach here." Namaih. Marshall relates, said 
he wouldn't want that. Obviously nobody 
in the slate would want that 

"The eyes of the new kids coming by 
widen in startled recognition" when they 
sec Bryant, writes Marshall. "The heads 
swing around. I here he is If Cviach Bryant 
is aware he gives no sign. They will write 
home abvsut it." Marshall, wide-eyed, has 
.writien home about it. 
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“Try a^ain. Tark! 


Whni I say niJirf ini. 
I nn^an Fl«‘isc‘linianii*s.** 

Tlipre is a difft-rfai-*? in ihc* lasle «>f pins, ^'lirn you want tin* wnrUrs rleaiiest lastinp martini, 
••|u*uk u|) Iniiii uiiil I'lear: “F'loiM'hmuiiir.' Martini.*' Barti'mler- like (infinite ponplc. 
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Hamilton has a way with Gold. 


Craftsmanship- that’s Hamilton's way with gold. 
Contemporary design— that's Hamilton's way 
with gold. Cold* is an art at Hamilton because a 
gold Hamilton has long been a great American 
tradition. A gold Hamilton even looks different — 


it doesn't have that shiny, brassy look. Long ago 
Hamilton discovered a new shade of gold. Richer 
More lustrous. Mellower. That's still Hamilton's 
way with gold. Ultra-thin designs. Automatics. 
Calendarstyles. Even Electrics. Each is a possession. 


That’s Hamilton's way with gold, too. For yourself 
or for an extraordinary gift. See your Hamilton jeweler. 
If you want more than time.get a 



Now you 
can liave a 
console-size 
picture 



Zenith's new 21 Handcrafted portable gives you room-to-rooin portability with giant-screen viewing 


Now. Zenith Ivin^.s y«)u a gianr-.screcn -1'* 
portable TV \sitli a picture more than 20'' bigger 
ilum .my 19** portable, ^’et the cabinet is so 
beautifully compact it will go anywhere a 19* 
portable will. Here’s a portable TV you can see 
fro/n acroN.s tlie r<M»fn . . . even tune from .icro.ss 
the room w ith Zenith Space Commaml “ remote 
control. Insiile. it has all tlie HanJcrafieil quality 


Zenith builds into TV. No plj.stjc printed circuit 
boartls. No production sliortcuts. Every con- 
nection is carefully hand-wired for greater 
dependability and fewer service problems. Get 
the big picture ... in the trim, compact cabinet. 
Zenitir.s gi.int-scrccn 31* portable TV'. ..now at 
your Zenith dealer’s. Ac Zenith, the (jUitlity goes in 
hefnn i/)f n.ifi/i goes oir'. 
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Are you big enough for Head Skis? 

Affirmative. Whatever your stature, whatever the scope of your 
skill. Head has a ski that's both fitting and proper. Standard is 
basic, best for beginners and just-for-the-fun-of-it skiers. Shortski 
is even easier, Deep Powder is what you’d expect. Master is 
for most intermediates. Competition is the international class 
racing ski . . . with a Youngster’s version for hot tots. In all. 59 
pairings of Head models and sizes. Including the one to grow on. 

Head Skis. »<< models. $112.50 to tl4S.50. Poles. $24.50... el serious ski shops the world over 
Oarriint new poster. 500 (new handOook tree) from Head Ski Co.. Inc., Timoriium.Md, 21093. U.S.A 



POINT OF 
FACT 

A National Hockey League quia to atir 
memorlea artd increase the knowledge 

? The \fi)ntical Cuniiiiwns mom ihe \HL 
I'huiiipioii-ihip (I recoil/ 14 times, //us any 
leum foilal lo ttiii un Slit- chumpionship? 

• llie C'hicagLi Hluck Hirnks arc the only 
(cam lhai has failed to finish first in the rej;- 
ular- season standings. The closest they came 
was ihc iyf)2— (S.t season, when they finished 
sccsmd by one pisint to the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, and again the follooingseason. when 
they finished one point behind the Mont- 
real Canadiens. 

? H /lui retiiii /nis recon/ei/ the most shiiiouis 
i/urinf! rej'(//«r-veas<)<i plu\ / 

• In 192K-2y, when the league schedule 
called for only 44 g.mics. (he Montreal Ca- 
nadien.s shut out the opposition 22 times. 

? IThut were the most s/:t>is uirempiei/ on 
ftoul />i one leum in a ^i/nfle game'’ 

• The Hoslon Uruins made aiicmrts on 
gs'al against Chicago Black Hawk Goalie 
Sam l.oPrcsli during a > 2 win in H4I. 

Il '/iur i.v the Itiiigvu perim/ of lime ihiil a 
yoiilii’ /ills kept t/ie oppiniiiini from seoring? 

• I he lotigesi shuiout sequence was by .Mc\ 
Connell of Ihe ditawa .Senators during the 
1427—2}! season, when he held opponents 
scoreless for 44f> minutes and nine seconds 
as he ran up a string of si\ straight shut- 
outs. < Forward passing was not permitted 
in the atiucking /ones during that era.) 

7 Lust H'uson lio/i/iv //ii/l uoii />oih r/ie Hart 
Memorial Tnipiii am/ the /.rrr/i /i\ng Me- 
mona/ Trop/n. //o\ any other p/aycr ever 
non both o/ the uwardv in t/ie same year? 

• "t es. Hudd.s O'Connor of Ihe New ^'ork 
Rangers. He won the awards for his per- 
formance during the 1447-48 season. 

? li /lilt is the reciml for consecutive games 
phiveil hi an inilivUliial? 

• Andy Hebenton of the New York Rang- 
ers played in 6.T(I straight games over nine 
seasons, filenn Hall of the Detroit Red 
Wings and Chicago Black Hawks holds the 
rcc<*rd for goalies, playing in 502 consccu- 
iisc games before an injury forced him out 
of the lineup. 

7 H /hi /hi/(/,s the record Jor the fastest three 
goals scored m the \H/.? 

• During the third period of a game between 
the Chicago Black Hawks and the New \ ork 
Rangers in 1452. Bill Mosicnko of Chicago 
scored three times in 21 seconds (6:04. 6:20. 
6;.W) as the Black Hawks were defeating 
the Rangers 7-('. 
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Plymouth Barracuda 



There are plenty of fish 
in the sea, but there’s 
only one ’66 Barracuda. 


Watch it get away. 

Better look quick! Barracuda has an optional E\>rmula’S' 
pcrforntancc pack that Includes a 273-cu.-in. "Coniniando 
heavy-duty shocks, springs and sway bar. a tachometer, 
wide-rim wheels, special Blue Streak tires, and simulated 
bolt-on wheel covers. And ’66 brings another 
new Barracuda option; front-wheel disc brakes. 

Then there’s Barracuda’s sensational fastback styling. 

And room for live, with bucket scats up front. 

Or, you can tlip the back scat down for a fully 
carpeted 7-foot-long cargo space. 

Try and catch one ... at your Plymouth Dealer’s. 

S.Tl1>n.ou«hm.r.i, 



PLYMOUTH DIVISION 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Let yourself go... Vlymoutfi 


H)i-Rr I 


Now there are two kinds of Hush Puppies® casuals! 



Brushed leather Smooth leather 


Here's •- great reason to have tvvice as many Hush Puppies' casuals! Of course v.e 
wouldn’t change popular Breathin' Brushed Pigskin' Hush Puppies shoes. But 
now there's an addition to the comfortable family— smooth, glove-soft leather styles. 
Like their iirushed brothers, they have soft crepe soles and steel shank construction 
to make them the most comfortable thing since going barefoot. Go ahead— live it 
up. Get both kinds. And walk softly. Look tor the dog in the shoe. 



HuSh 

Puppies 

Casuals only by Wolvt-nr , 


Men'siQSite16.t0.D0io1? QO. Gollfi specialty slioes. 12 00 to 15 00 Siflesioolor Aomen&cliildien. Also available in Canada.^ 965 Wolverine Skoefi Tanning Corp .Rockiord. Mich. 




Interesied in ii home Ijilliard 
table? \Von<ler what's meant 
when they'j'e a<lvertise<i as 
‘‘iH-ofessional (inaUty”? 

Well, lirunswick's the 
world's largest and old- 
est manufacturer of 
commercial billiard tables. 

There are more llrunswick 
tables in professional use than 
tmy other. It stands to reason 
then, that “professional (iindity’ 
really means lironswiek quality, 

So, why buy an imitation when 
you can have the real thing! 

You can choose a Hrunswick hillianl 
table from 8 apartment and home weight 
models. Price.s start at $27.o. 'If you're 
a real pro you’ll want to see the S<iuire I X 
at $1011.0.; Hut, whichever motlel fits your 
purse land your room), it will give you 
longer years of better play. More fun, 
too. Choose from Honeycomb up to five 
inches thick, PKitMAi.KVKi. or lf-vki.itk* 

. . . warranted e.xclu.sive Uible be<l.s featur- 
ing rigid porlability, and a host of other 


imagine ! 
you can 
own a 
Brunswick 
home 

billiard 
table ^luimwick H 


Brunswick features are built-in 
for professional playability. 

So .see the real thing . . . 
see Brunswick home 
tables at the nearest 
sporting goods or de- 
partment store. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 

Edgebrook VIII. S29S 
Executive VII, S36S • Executive VIII. S39S 
Celebrity. $495 • Monarch, SS9S 
Squire VIII. $995 • Squire IX, $1095. 


THE NO. 1 NAME IN BILLIARDS 


for 

only 


Brunswick Corporation 

Department S 

Billiards Division, Adv. Mgr. 

623 S. Wabash Ave, • Chicago, III. 60606 


Hertz has a come-on 


a 



no less 


Now that you know' ii, forget it. 

And yov! probably w ill forget it. if you're 
who wc think you are. You have enough to 
think about. Like more success. 

Tliat's tlic point. Guys like you should be 
able to lake the cars you rent Cor granted. They 
should just — be there. Purring. With never a 
second iliought from you. But we have doubts. 

About us. 

We give you a firm guarantee. To make 
certain you'll never have to waste your time 


thinking about our frisky, flawless C'hevrolets or 
other fine cars. 

We have Certilied Service. (W'e always get 
pretentious when we're being conscientious.) 
What it comes down to is tlvat you gel $50 in 
car rental certificates if we're not always up 
to .scratch. 

Not lliai fifty bucks squares anytliing. But 
it could keep you from taking your business 
somewhere else. 

Couldn't it? 



Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat 

(ISN'T THAT -WHERE YOU BELONG:-) 


Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHJSKY, 86 PROOF . Bn”.- ■. CCO’JiNO • RENFiFLD IMPORTERS. LTD.. N Y, 




McGregor isn’t afraid 
to come right out and say it- 
No ironing- no fooling! 

That’s because Klopman made 
this permanent press fabric. Made 
it so carefully and so well that she 
can take it out of her automatic 
dryer and let him put it on then and 
there And since it’s a Klopman 


made fabric, it performs just as 
beautifully every other way 
After all, what gwxf is a press 
that bst^f the fabric doesn't? 
Shirt of Klopman’s 80% Dacron' 
polyester/20% combed cotton 
in Mist Wine, White, Dragon 
Blue, Mid Blue, Turk. Ground 
Tan. Sun Glow, .Squire’s Green 


and Sunset. Sues Small. Medium, 
Medium Large, Large, E.xtra Large 
Long sleeve shirt, aKiut $7 
Short sleeve shirt, about $6. 

At fine stores everywhere. 

Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc., 
Shirting Division, 

115 West 40th Street, New York 10018 
A Jivision of Burlington Industries, Inc 



Zaroom! The last of the pure sports 
cars for under $2,000* . Name; Sprite. 
Its official Sports Car Club of America 
rating isClass G or H, Every second-car 
should be so alphabetical. 

Whether you’re racing for the 8;06 
or for the local championship, 
big disc and drums 
brake you to quick, swerve-free 


stops from top speed 
(up to 90 miles an hour) . 

Low-slung suspension and race- 
proven steering geometry make 
cornering flat and fast. 

Roll-up windows, foam bucket seats, 
lockable trunk, and a snug, convertible 
top complete the package. 

Now bend down close; hear it tick? 


s SPRITE 

vl«lTe- THE ■■ITISM HOlO* Co**. / BKO. INC., 
OCPT. I-W. CHINO AVENue, NIDBtmi.0, NEW JEHSEY 
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f If you w^Mt to know more about Rolex Watches, ask Maurice Chevalier,, 

/ Raymond Loewy. Pauline Trigere. Rudi Gernreicb, Cmdr. Whitehead, 

u Jinx Falkenburg. Henry Kaiser. Conrad Hilton, Walter Slezak. Donald' 

^ Douglas or Pan American World Airways. Or write to American Rolek' 

I Watch Corporation, 580 Fifth Avenue. New York 10036, for a cdpy of 

\ The Story of Rolex ' 

ROLEX 

bov«, Rolex GMT-Masier wiiti stainless steel case and band, waterproof, automatic. 2$-iewel ctironometer movemertt wilt> accui 
r Swiss Institute lor Timekedping Tests, S22S Other Rolex Oyster Perpetuals irom Sii8 at tine iPweiers. 'When case, crown and crystal 




Love and romance are cupturccl forever in the 
brilliant styling' of every Keepsake diamonil en- 
Kajrement riiiir. Each settin>: is a masterpiece of 
(lesijrn, reflectinjr the full brilliance and beauty of 
the center diamond ... a perfect trem of flawless 
clarity, fine cj)ior and meticulous modern cut. 

The name. Keepsake, in the rinjr ajul on the la^r 
is your assurance of fine tiuality and lastin}r satis- 
faction. Your very pej'sona) Keejisake is awaiting' 
your selection at your Keepsake Jeweler’s stoi’e. 
Find him in the yellow padres under “Jewelers.” 


f?£OlST£Reo 





HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 

To help me get more value <or my money pleoM 
send folder "Choosing Your Engogement ond Wcd- 
diag Rings" . . . also for my fionce send new 
20-poge booklet "How to Plon Your Engogement 
ond Wedding" both for only 25c. > •< 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS. SYRACUSE. ' 


Y 13302 




How can you tell Mercury is a great road car? Point it uphill. 


If power a lone were enough. Mercury would easilyqualify. 
Mercury’s power comes in big new engines, ranging up to 
a |428cu inchV-8.| But Mercury isolates you from the raw 
force of power with the finest, quietest ride this side of 
the Lincoln Continental. And makes themiles stilt shorter 
with a long list of options, if you like uninterrupted music, 
you'll enjoy our iStereo-Sonic Tape System] It plays 80 
minutes with plug-in cartridges. And you should like 
our unique | interval -selector windshield wipers | The 
sweep adjusts from 2 to over 10 seconds for any kind 


of weather on your windshield. (Some option' The y’re 
standard on all but the Monterey.) [Cornering lights| will 
help you navigate dark corners. And [front disc brakes] 
will give you sure, grab free stops. Now level with yourself 
— areyou just about ready for the move to Mercury 1966’ 


Move ahead with 




in the Lincoln Continental tradition 




SCORECARD 


ROOM AND A VIEW 

The uliimaie in pro-fooibal) viewing 
may have been achieved at a Giant game 
in Nc%v York a week or so ago. The usu- 
al horde of thirsty sportsnicn were red- 
dogging the Stadium Club bar during 
the half-time intermission. At the start 
of the second half, a goodly number 
either had not yet gotten their order or 
were hanging around to enjoy a second 
or possibly a third. As the action begun 
on the held all crowded together at the 
end of the bar near the closed-circuit TV. 
All. that is, but one suave spectator type. 
He sat by himself at the far end of the 
bar in solitary comfort, watching the 
television set through binoculars. 

GOLF IN THE STONE AGE 

Jack Nicklaus may never become a full- 
fledged member of the Professional Golf- 
ers' Association (SI. Nov. 1 1, but it won't 
be because he isn't trying. In his sup- 
posedly final year as a probationary 
member, Nicklaus lost his chance to play 
in the required 25 tournaments a year 
when the Miami Beach Open, slated for 
December, was canceled. Jack offered 
to put up S25.0(X) if the PGA would 
schedule another tournament anywhere 
in the U.S. during the vveck originally 
reserved for Miami. The PGA said S25.- 
(KX) was not enough and that a tour- 
nament sponsor was needed. Nicklaus 
found a sponsor, the Sertoma Club of 
Tampa, which agreed to ante up an extra 
SlO.tXX), The PGA said no again, this 
time on the grounds that a Tampa tour- 
nament would conllict with its own PGA 
Four-ball event the following week in 
Palm Beach. It did not explain why a 
Tampa tournament would confiict where 
a Miami one would not have. All Nick- 
laus can do now is hope for PGA approv- 
al of his request to let 24 tournaments 
suffice. There is precedent for this, but 
don't bet too much on Jack's chances. 

The PGA is swinging wildly in all di- 
rections. It is threatening to suspend 
Arnold Palmer, Tony Lema. Gary Play- 
er. Kel Nagle. Bob Charles, Chi Chi 
Rodrigue? and others for breaking a 
PGA rule against playing in a foreign 


tournament when the dates confiict with 
a U.S. PCJA tournament. That rule was 
effective in 1964. after many golfers 
were already committed overseas. Bob 
Charles, for instance, signed in 1958 to 
play in the Dunlop Masters in Ireland 
every year; he and Nicklaus agreed long 
ago to play in the Australian Open. 

Twelve months ago the PGA said 
it would not schedule a tournament 
in conflict with the World Match Play 
championship in bngland. Last May it 
changed its mind and set the Haig & 
Haig at La Costa. Calif, for the sitmc 
weekend. It warned that any pro who 
competed in the World Match Play 
would be subject to suspension. But 
having agreed to do so before the PGA 
changed the Haig & Haig. Player. Palm- 
er and Lema competed in England any- 
way. which is why they have been noti- 
fied of possible suspension. 

Obviously, a Nicklaus should belong 
to his country's PGA. Obviously, when 
a Palmer plays in Liverpool, a Lema in 
Madrid, a Player in St. Louis, the stature 
of the game of golf is the great gainer. 
The players know this and golf fans 
know it. Maybe someday even the PGA 
will figure it out. 

HOOPSTER 

Note to John Q. Public, Gus Fan.Gl Joe 
and all headline writers; the Texas West- 
ern College basketball team has a player 
named W'lllie Cager. 

THE BLAME GAME 

Football coaches, particularly losing 
ones, have been known to indulge in 
some inventive wailing before, but Mary- 
land Coach Tom Nugent's recent rea- 
soning retires the Criers' Cup. "I've gone 
as far as I can.” sniffled Nugent after a 
29-7 loss to underdog North Carolina 
Stale. "It's time to share the responsi- 
bility.” Then, publicly laying blame on 
assistant coaches he himself had select- 
ed. Nugent announced his remedy. In a 
move of doubtful efficacy he switched his 
defensive aides to offense and offensive 
coaches to defense. Assistant coaches arc. 
of course, the same fellows w ho get little 


or no credit when the team is winning. 

At last report, two assistants were re- 
ported talking of quilting, university 
President Wilson Elkins was quoted as 
planning no change in head coaches "at 
this point” and Nugent was mending 
fences. "I'm not passing the buck.” he 
said, switching his option. "I get twice 
as much money as the other coaches so 
I should get fvGce as much blame.” 

Right. 

HAUTE CUISINE 

Italian Olympic officials arc among those 
worried about the mile-and-a-half alti- 
tude of Mexico City, site of the 1968 
Games. Never mind how it hampers ath- 
letic performance— what's serious is that 
it is said to interfere with the cooking 
of spaghetti. W'alcr boils at too low a 
temperature, according to Olympic Sec- 
retary Mario Saini. and he therefore is 
recommending that the Italian team be 
equipped with pressure cookers. 

LET'S GO, ANTEATERS 

"Boola. boola.” cried Yale in the good 
old days. "Charge!” thundered USC in 
more contemporary times. Now tune up 
your tonsils for a new battle cry. this 
one belonging to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine, whose traditions date 
back to October 4. (On that date. 88.- 



000 acres of former citrus and cattle 
ranch opened up as UCI.) What UC 
Irvine lacks in ivy and football glory it 
makes up in cheering. Particularly at the 
school's top sport, water polo. When 
Irvine gets the ball, fans rise as one and 
scream. "One. two. three. . . . Zot!" 
ZA/y Right. Plain old unvarnished Zot. 
And w hen water polo is over, the basket- 
ball team, too, will score goals to the 
accompaniment of "Zot! Zot! Zot!” 

cominuej 
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The 

most wanted 
nut 


IVs a crime that such a popular nut 
should make itsel' so scarce. But 
now it’s back. In lime to liven up 
your parties, shorten your Christ- 
mas list, and make your munching 
merry. It's as mellow, crisp, rich, 
light and delicate as ever. And it 
still has its little pointed head. 
Better go look tor it right now, On 
the nut shelf, over the freezer, in 
the gourmet section. It's either m 
a jar or in a fin. Bon appetit. 

(P- 5. It's NOT svBi'abie m all stores, 
/list the better ones.) 


]<pYAL RWV.VILW 
Macadamia Nuts 



A - of C«ri<! 4 Cooke. ii'O 

Hof'Olul* 


SCORECARD roniiniifd 

The origin of this unlikely exhortalion 
lAas in informal balloting for a school 
nickname. When votes were counted the 
vsinning name was Anlcaters. with Aurd- 
varks a solid second. "Too flippant." 
said the administration. "Too undigni- 
hed." Unabashed and still undignihed. 
UCI rooters broke out their new cheer 
the next big water-polo weekend. You 
will recall, of course, that in Johnny 
Hart's comic strip O.C. the sound of 
anteater longue impacting ant is "Zot!" 

Let's hear it out there, l ifteen Zois 
and a locomotive for the Anieatcrs. 

INFIELD OUT 

Fans of the St. Louis Cardinals — base- 
ball variety — were jolted by General 
Manager Bob Howsam's trades, which 
sent away Bill White, Dick Groat and 
Ken Boyer, ihrce-fovtrths of the .All-Star 
infield that was so instrumental in gain- 
ing the Cardinals the world champion- 
ship Just o\er a year ago. It was the most 
X iolent ripping apart of a club since Con- 
nie Mack broke up the l*hiladclphia Ath- 
letics in the ly.lOs. No one has ever been 
able to put the Athletics together again, 
but the St. Louis situation seems dilTcr- 
ent. V\hitc. Groat and Boyer arc solid 
hitters, but slow afoot. The new munici- 
pal stadium in St. Louis, which will be 
ready next year, is similar to Dodger 
Stadium in Los Angeles: it is big. built 
for speed, not power, Lrgo. the Cardi- 
nals are turning to speed, violently. 

It appears that all the gamblers on the 
Mississippi aren't on riverboats. Add 
Boh How.sam's name to the list. 

CRISIS IN COLUMBUS 

A story on the frtint page of the Colum- 
bus. Ohio Ciiizcn-Joiinuil last week said 
that next year only high school students 
graduating in the upper fourth of their 
class would be admitted to the central 
campus at Ohio State for "preferred 
morning and afternoon classes." All 
others would have to attend late after- 
noon and evening classes, roughly be- 
tween the hours of 4 and 10 p.m. 

The new plan is proposed as a means 
of coping with OSU's rapidly growing 
enrollment (40.100). If it goes into effect 
It could virtually knock OSU out of big- 
time football and basketball- it is Just 
about impossible to recruit teams of 
good athletes who arc all in the first 
quarter of their high school classes and 
almost us impossible to run practices 
when part of a leant is going to classes 
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in daytime and another part at night. 
Nor will the prospect of 4-to-IO classes 
appeal to athletes under recruiting pres- 
sure from other .schools. 

Football Coach Woody Hayes and 
basketball Coach Fred Taylor have faced 
crises before, but this could be the big- 
gest yet. 

MINNESOTA SIT-OUT 

•Minnesotans have pumped another load 
of bird shot into the canard that hunters 
arc enemies of conservation. Because the 
pheasant population is badly depleted, 
sportsmen felt there should have been a 
closed season this year. When a 23-day 
season was scheduled anyway. Minne- 
sota's best hunters waged a campaign to 
boycott it. If you can believe it, they 
even urged farmers to post their lands. 
The campaign worked: a reported 65.000 
hunters stayed home. 

POWER PLAY 

The AAU, tike any other institution 
whose ruis-ond'etn- is primarily political, 
knows most of the uses and abuses of 
power. One such is "packing," a device 
previously tried on everything from su- 
preme courts and congressional commit- 
tees to FTA councils. In an otherwise 
routine meeting of the U.S. Olympic 
Board of Directors, the Olympic track- 
and-field committee was increased from 
22 members to 45. The NCA.A. which 
hitherto had had nine representatives, 
still had nine, but the AAU. which pre- 
viously had parity with tlie NCAA at 
nine, had now jumped to 23. That not 
only obliterates the NCAA, it gives the 
AAL! an absolute majority— more than 
the NC.AA. N.AIA. armed forces, junior 
colleges and high schools combined — 
which srimehow sounds more like a miip 
iFi'tm than a compromise. 

WELCOME WAGON 

It has been suggested before that Leo 
Diirochcr. who recently signed a three- 
year contract to manage the long mori- 
bund Chicago Cubs ( 19 straight years in 
the second division), is a man who lips 
before he looks. This is certainly true, 
but it is only l.co's second linest quality. 
His first is that he <tiit manage, and while 
managing he brings to baseball color and 
nonsense and controversy and people 
who pay. Of the other managers pres- 
erttly in the National I cague only two 
seem to possess elements of these same 
qualities Gene Mauch of the Philadel- 
phia Phillies and Hobby Hragan of the 
AlLinta Braves — and they both admit 


(hat they studied at the \scll-shincd shoes 
of Durocher. 

On Chicago’s North Side, Leo's ap- 
pointment brought hope and excitement, 
and the Chicago press responded happi- 
ly. particularly to Leo’s dictum. "We’re 
going to have some fun around here." 
Of course, not evco one is enchanted by 
Leo. Buzry Bavasi, the general manager 
of the Los Angeles Dodgers, was quoted 
as saying that "the game has passed I.eo 
by . ’’ A nd, ’ 'after listening to hint second- 
guess everyone else on television, now 
we can see how he firsi-gucsscs." We 
suspect that in the back of Bavasi’s mind 
is the fact that ever since the Dodgers 
moved to Los Angeles, the Cubs have 
been one of their worst drawing attrac- 
tions. Now, with Leo handling them, 
the Cubs should bring more people to 
Dodger Stadium and more money to 
the box otlicc, especially if Bavasi can 
get a nice loudmouth feud going with 
Leo by Opening Day. 

TORN ASUNDER 

Bowling Green Athletic Director Doyt 
Perry, who gave up coaching this year 
after compiling an extraordinary 77-10- 
5 record, was a man in a quandary at 
Saturday's Bowling Green-Miami bat- 
tle for the Mid-American championship. 
*i’ve got implicit faith and respect for 
ourow n players and coaches." said Perry. 
"Many played for me. But look at Mi- 
ami. The head coach is Bo Schembech- 
ler. the first assistant I hired w hen 1 came 
to Bow ling Green. Their end coach. Jack 
Hccker. was my first captain. Jim Young, 
their defensive backlield coach, was my 
fullback. My son-in-law is their defen- 
sive coach. When we're in the stands my 
wife and my daughter are sitting side by 
side rooting for opposite teams." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Sandy Koufax, Dodger pitching star 
and a bachelor, recalling that mothers 
are always trying to marry daughters off 
to professional men: “Ifanybody knows 
a lady doctor, that would make my 
mother happy." 

• Bing Crosby, prospective hockey-club 
owner, on the question of player supply 
if the NHL is expanded: "hrom what 1 
hear, there isn’t enough talent around 
now to make Boston and New York re- 
spectable contenders." 

• Chena Gilstrap. Arlington State foot- 

ball coach, on his team’s low standing 
in the Southland Conference: "We’ve 
been in the cellar so long we've got 
watermarks." end 


Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 


wo. Now It s up to you: 



BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKY, BS.B PROOF. IMF^RTEO BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK. N. Y. O HcKiR, )96S 



Quaker State your car- 
te keep it running young. 



Your cor will run at its lively, youthful best 
with yeors-ohead Quoker State Motor 
Oil. It's mode only from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania — the world’s choicest and most 
costly crude oil. It keeps your car on the 
road, out of the repair shop, saves you 
money. Always ask for Quaker State by 
name— it's your best engine life preserver. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 8. t»«S 


THE BEARS UNPACK ’EM 


The running of a swift, sensational rookie. Gale Sayers, and a belligerent defense lifted Chicago to the upset of the year 
over unbeaten Green Bay, the other party in pro football's rowdiest bonebreaker of a feud by EDWIN SHRAKE 


P laying against ihe Bears in Chicago 
has never been anybody's idea of a 
frolic except, perhaps, for a few maso- 
chists who might enjoy learning to walk 
again. There is something about the 
slopes and beams of Wrigley Field, the 
scraggly ivy on the red brick wall, the 
sight of the apartment lowers over by the 
lakefront and the presence of George 
Halas. marching the sidelines like an em- 
peror. that arouses in the Bears a dedica- 
tion matched only by the people in the 
stands. It is probably not much worse 
than playing against the French in Paris 
on Bastille Day. Unless, that is, the visit- 
ing team is the Green Bay Packers, in 
which case the fever rises all over town 
and few escape being touched by it. 

"A Bear-Packer game does not have to 
be crucial, as this one has been labeled, 
to attract the morbid among us.'* wrote 
Harry Sheer in Chicago's Amcrkim on 
Saturday. "Bears and Packers grow up in 
an environment of hate and suspicion of 
the enemy. A wound stripe from a Bear- 
Packer encounter becomes something to 
cherish, right through the years of Social 
Security, . . . This is the game where you 
learn what it must have been like in the 
days of the Neanderthal man." 

Lest one lose perspective among such 
confessions of hostility, what Mr. Sheer 
was talking about was a football game, 
though there were few people in the 
Midwest last week who would have 
called it by so simple a name. In truth, it 
is seldom an ordinary giime when the 


Bears and the Packers play, as they now 
have 94 limes. The tw o teams — one from 
a sprawling, smokycity flushed with con- 
ventioneers roaring along Rush Street, 
and the other from a small dairy and 
farmingtown— arc tied for the most NFL 
championships with eight each, and they 
are close enough in geography to work 
up a fine anger about it. 

The Packers have won two league and 
three division championships in the past 
five seasons. For the Bears, the only glory 
in a decade came in 1963 when they won 
the Western Division and then beat the 
Giants for the championship w ith a team 
that was accorded scant respect save for 
its defensive ability. 

That 1963 team had Bill Wade at quar- 
terback. whereas this current Bear team 
has Bill Wade on the bench. Whether that 
is a matter of good fortune is still open to 
argument, but the Bears did have unde- 
niable luck in 196.3. They had almost no 
important injuries, and they had the 
knack — as many championship teams 
have had — of being able to win on their 
off days, of running into an opponent 
who was a bit sloppier. In 1964 the 
Bears fell off to a 5-9 record, and the 
talk of their ncw'. simplified defense was 
an echo that no one listened to. The fault 
that showed up was the one that had been 
there all along but had been overcome 
by defense and destiny. Other than 
throwing the ball to .Mike Ditka. the 
tight end who is built like a buffalo but 
cun move like a rabbit, or to little John- 


ny Morris, the NFL passotching record 
holder, the Bears had no offense. When 
Halfback W'illic Galimore and End John 
Farrington were killed in a car crash be- 
fore the 1964 season began, that finished 
the Bears. 

The start this year was no better. After 
three games — all on the road, away from 
the homey comforts and inspirations of 
Wrigley Field — the Bears were 0-3. They 
still had no offense and their defense had 
degenerated (it gave up 52 points to San 
Francisco). But. ah. that third game. 
Somcthingspccial happened in that third 
game. 

W'ith the score 20-0 against him at the 
half. Halas asked Bill Wade to sit down 
and he put in Rudy Bukich. That could 
not be construed as exactly a despera- 
tion move, for Bukich completed 62% 
of his 160 passes last season and threw 
for 12 touchdowns in the final four 
games. Bui Wade was the championship 
quarterback and Bukich had been mere- 
ly someone else in uniform during his 
career with Washington and Pittsburgh 
before he joined the Bears. With Bu- 
kich. Halas summoned a fullback named 
Andy Livingston, a young man who 
is 6 feet and weighs 234 pounds and 
ran the 100 in 9.7 before he tore the 
muscles of one leg away from his pelvis 

rommufa 

In a display of Chicago's now offensive power. 
Gale Sayers bolls past Linebacker Ray Nitschke 
on his way to lO-yard second-quarter score. 
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THE BEARS UNPACK 'EM eonlinufd 


in a high school game in Mesa, Ariz. 

Livingston is hardly a Harvard man. 
He got his high school diploma while 
earning credits at a junior college. He 
became a dropout because of an appen- 
dicitis infection that required four oper- 
ations. Halas heard about him from a 
former Bear halfback and acting on an 
impulse born of urgent need, sent him a 
plane ticket after the deaths of Gali- 
more and Farrington. 

Livingston was 20 years old when he 
played that second half against Green 
Bay. Obviously, he had no business be- 
ing there. So he ran seven times for 70 
yards and caught two passes for 37 yards. 
The Bears moved for 309 yards in that 
second half, outscored Green Bay 14-3 
and have been looking back at every- 
body since. 

“This could be the start of something." 
Halas said after that game. It was. The 
Bears beat the Rams, the Vikings and the 
Lions in a row. Their big. fast middle 
linebacker. Dick Butkus. began to shed 
his rookie mistakes. Weak-side Line- 
backer Larry Morris, who had missed 
ail the exhibition games as well as the 
opener, returned in good health. Morris 
is of tremendous importance to the Bears 
because he removes worries about tech- 
nical niceties from the 6-foot-8. 255- 
pound defensive end, Doug Atkins, and 
lets -Atkins play his favorite game, which 
is smothering quarterbacks and knock- 
ing down runners. And the Bears found 
themselves one more runner — and may- 
be the most vital one to the success of the 
team — if runner is enough of a word to 
use for Gale Sayers. 

At Kansas, where he set a Big Eight 
rushing record. Sayers was both a bril- 
liant runner and pass receiver, and the 
Bears took him and Butkus as their two 
top draft choices. Some scouts were less 
than ecstatic about Sayers because they 
felt he was not much of a blocker. With 
the Bears, he blocks. He is no Forrest 
Evashevski, but he does ram his helmet 
into people, particularly when the other 
deep back is on a kick return. Some 
scouts also said Sayers dt>es not run in- 
side. but the Bears do not believe that 
and. as it has turned out. Sayers runs in- 
side very well. Going into the Green Bay 
game, Sayers had rushed for 236 yards. 

Dave Wtillsell gets his fingertips on a Bart Starr 
pass for the third interception by a fiery Bear 
defense to foreclose the last Green Bay hopes. 


was leading the league in kickoff returns 
and was tied in scoring with nine touch- 
downs, including four in one game. A tel- 
evision announcer asked Sayers if scor- 
ing four touchdowns was his greatest 
thrill, and he replied, simply and beauti- 
fully. “No." 

Last Sunday conditions were perfect 
for the Bear fans. Green Bay was un- 
beaten. but Chicago was on the way up. 
A ticket scalper, interviewed on televi- 
sion. admitted he was selling his tickets 
for S35 each and expected the price to 
rise. The day arrived cool and brigiit. 
and the Bear fans — cloth hats, jackets 
over sweatshirts, black leather shoes, 
many of them carrying paper sacks — 
squeezed themselves three-deep in aisles 
that a fashion model could barely walk 
down. Wrigley Field holds only 46.000. 
and the people were jammed in so tight 
that they could not be certain whose 
mouth they were slicking their hot dogs 
into. “They all think this is the cham- 
pionship game," said Bear Publicist Dan 
Desmond. “Everybody in the Midwest 
is trying to get in." 

The Packers had flirted with trouble 
the previous two weeks. They got be- 
hind Detroit by 21-3 before winning, 
and they could gain just 63 yards in 
total offense against Dallas. Their big 
backs — Jim Taylor and Paul Hornung — 
did not seem to be running as well as in 
the past, and Quarterback Bart Starr had 
not been releasing the ball as quickly as 
he once did. But the Packers were un- 
defeated and appeared unperturbed as 
they received the opening kickoff and 
marched it 69 yards for a touchdown, 
even though Starr was belted hard twice 
and temporarily left the game. 

By the end of the first quarter, how- 
ever, Sayers had made himself felt. Try- 
ing to kick away from Sayers, Don 
Chandler got off a short punt and the 
Bears moved quickly to the Green Bay 
18, where an outstanding play by Packer 
Linebacker Dave Robinson in a onc-on- 
onc situation stopped Sayers from scor- 
ing with a pass. The Bears got a held 
goal and started another drive that was 
hailed by Livingston's fumble. Then, in 
less than three minutes, the Bears had 
two touchdowns off two interceptions. 
One was a grab of a batted ball by At- 
kins, followed by u pass to rookie Jim 
Jones on a Hag pattern. The next was an 
interception by Bennie McRae, and Say- 
ers turned it into a touchdown by out- 
running Packer Backs Herb Addericy 


and Willie Wood into the end zone on 
a sweep to the right. A field goal by 
Chandler left Chicago ahead 17-10 at 
the half. 

Early in the third quarter Sayers es- 
caped on a 62-yard punt return, swerv- 
ing through several Green Bay tacklcrs 
to the Packer 15, and Jon Arnett scored 
for Chicago from the one. Sayers and 
Livingston were running hard, but so 
were Arnett and Ronnie Bull. Bukich. 
with a 14-point lead, played it cautious 
with traps and influence blocking, and 
the Bear ground game kept going. Starr 
was having problems. 

The Bears were not blitzing as much 
as usual but they were getting a heavy 
rush from their front four, and Starr had 
to keep his backs in to block, sending 
only two or three receivers downfield. 
He had some success in beating Right 
Safely Dave WhilscII to the outside, usu- 
ally with Max McCice, but even that 
went sour. Whilsell. wailing and watch- 
ing. cut inside McGee for another inter- 
ception that carried to the Green Bay 
six. Although the Bears did not score 
that lime because of an interception by 
Doug Hart in the end zone on the same 
flag pattern to Jones, they got the ball 
again and hammered it 62 yards on the 
ground. Bull scored on a sweep from the 
four to make it 31-10. and that was that. 

The Packers, now 6-1, still appear to 
be headed toward the championship of 
the Western Division, but their offense 
has been inept lately and they need a 
resurgence by Taylor. Hornung and 
Starr. Green Bay has always relied on 
execution and pure force to move the 
ball, rather than on cutcncss or speed. 
Now that their execution and force arc 
sputtering, they need a back w ilh the out- 
side speed of a Sayers. 

“Sayers outran us." Green Bay Coach 
Vince Lombardi said after he had walked 
through a barrage of insults from de- 
lirious Bear fans. “We misjudged him 
at least half the lime. He's a great back. 
This is a belter Bear club than the one 
that won the cliampionsliip in 1963. 
Far belter.” Next week the Bears will 
have to prove it against the Colts, the 
Western Division champions of 1964, 
and the Puckers will try their faltering 
offense against the tough defense of De- 
troit. But as far as Bear fans arc con- 
cerned, plenty was proved last Sundav. 
Beating the Packers, for them, was worth 
declaring a holiday. Maybe they could 
call it Halloween. end 
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LOST BULLETS IN DISASTERVILLE 


Baltimore's Bullets were supposed to shoot their way into title contention in the National Basketball Association 
this season, but two weeks of apathy and calamity forced the trade of their number one gunslinger by MARK KRAM 


I I vMis their fourth ganic of the \car.and 
the Baltimore Bullets had just shown 
their new coach. Paul Seymour, another 
interesting way to lose. Mildly put, this 
was on Seymour's mind, as well as on al- 
most everyone elsc's in the Baltimore 
locker room. But suddenly, sltitiering 
through the quiet, someone's whistle 
begun running merrily up and down the 
scale. Losing, thought Seymour, was bad 
enough; he hud suffered that condition 
often as a player himself, though he was 
never indifferent to it. But this was too 
much. He did not have to look far for 


the whistler. Walt Bellamy, usually about 
as cheering a sight as a hearse and nearly 
as big. was just beginning another trill. 

•■Walt!" snapped Seymour. "Lay off 
the birdseed! If you want to perform, 
just ask. There's the table, and wc can 
always get a spotlight." 

Bellamy being Bellamy, he received 
this advice w ith a customary loud and in- 
expressive silence. But Seymour has be- 
come impervious to vocal or implied dis- 
accord from his players. By last weekend 
he seemed already beyond his capacity 
to endure the antics of the most unpre- 



Fruslration contorts the fsco of Coteh Seymour as he watches his Bullets against koyals. 


dictahle team in sports. During the week 
the Bullets split two games with the 
Detroit Pistons, a hustling but inept 
gang of track stars who collaborated 
with Baltimore in horrendous exhibi- 
tions of church-basement basketball, 
and lost to Cincinnati and Boston. Aft- 
er the loss to Detroit. Seymour was 
stunned. Detroit's Bill Buntin. a flabby, 
whee/ing 6-foot-7 rookie and a "mark" 
for the league's pivolmcn. had scored 

25 points in 27 minutes. "Wc made All- 
League out of Buntin." stiid Seymour. 
"But if he's not that good—wherc does 
it leave us?" 

Where indeed? W here have the bright- 
est prospects for an NBA team in years 
flown to. leaving the dry. bitter taste 
of ashes in the mouth of Paul Sey- 
mour? Only a few weeks ago. after an 
era of constant change in ownership, 
coaching and player personnel, the Bul- 
let franchise appeared secure in these and 
other areas. The Baltimore Civic Center, 
garishly futuristic from the outside, is a 
line and comfortable place to play, no 
small asset to any NB.A team, and es- 
pecially one trying to create new fans 
in competition with popular professional 
baseball and football clubs. The Balti- 
more press has been perhaps the most 
generous and uncritical in the league, 
eschew ing the sniping attacks repeatedly 
launched on the world champions in 
Boston or the silent treatment endured 
by the 76crs in Philadelphia. The new 
owners — l ari I'orcman (a partner of 
Philadelphia Eagles' boss Jerry Wol- 
man). Abe Potlin and .Arnic Heft (a 
former NBA official I— are knowledge- 
able about the game, determined to pro- 
duce a winner and not reluctant to pay 
the necessary price. They pushed anoth- 
er experienced basketball man. Buddy 
Jeannette, up to general manager when 
they made their best move to date, the 
hiring of Paul Seymour. 

Even as a player. Sey niour was marked 
with (he intelligence, tactical skill and 
'strong-mindedness characteristic of po- 
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tential coaching material. And he was 
a competitor— “the toughest, meanest 
guy I ever played against." Sitys Bill 
Sharman. for years the Celtics* All-Pro 
guard opposite Cousy. A tenacious, non- 
stop defender against the fearful tire- 
power that the Celtics threw at his Syra- 
cuse team. Seymour was a key partici- 
pant in the often rough playotT games hc- 
tween these two clubs. NR.A Sportscaster 
Buddy Blaitner charactcrircs him aptly 
as “a backroom brawler with polish.” 
The Baltimore Bullets. e%eryone agreed, 
would pUiy for Paul Seymour. 

The team Seymour inherited seemed 
to have every ingredient for champion- 
ship contention. F-’irst. considering tlie 
most relentless strategic factor in tlw pro- 
fessional game the necessity to coun- 
ter NS'ilt Chamberlain and Bill Russell 
therewasthe6-foot-l I licllamy. remark- 
ably mobile and strong enough to give 
any team he played for an even chance 
against Philadelphia and Boston. And 
he could overpower the smaller or less 
aggressive pivotmen he faced. With him 
on the front Vine were Iw o excellent shoot- 
ers. Gus Johnson and Bailey Howell, the 
former fast and quickly acquiring finesse, 
the latter slower but smart. Backing them 
up. more than adequately, were Wayne 
Hightower and the recently acquired 
Johnny Kerr, (iuard Don Ohl was one 
oft he best shooters in uniform anywhere. 
Kevin Uoughcry was rapidly improving 
in backcourt judgment, and along came 
rangy Jerry Sloan to run the w hole show, 
as he had shown he could do so well at 
Evansville. Sloan, not opposed to lloor 
burns when a loose ball is at stake, was 
Seymour's kind of player -a rugged de- 
fender. an unselfish playmaker. 

Then the roof of every arena the Bul- 
lets played m fell on Paul Seymour. The 
disaster began when Johnson injured his 
left wrist and was lost for six weeks. 
Sloan acquired a badly jammed thumb. 
And the rest of the tirst-stringers ap- 
peared deaf to Seymour's instructions, 
pleas, shouts and even his rages. On of- 
fense they barely ran. and the defense was 
painful to vsalch. No one but Kerr or 
Hightower reached for a defensive re- 
bound. r.ach player seemed to require a 
basketball of his own. he gave it up that 
reluctantly . Sev mour v\as aware that last 
season Johnson and Bellamy whined 
constantly liecause Ohl. Howell and 
Loughcry allegedly refused to move 
the ball their way. He was unable to 
change the situation, l or their part. 


Johnson and Bellamy acted as if ''assist” 
were a dirty word. They carried this silly- 
affair a ludicrous step further by sever- 
ing their own alliance and did not even 
pass the ball to each other. Hightower 
had something to say on the subject 
when he l'>cgan playing in Johnson's 
place: he never saw the ball, apparently 
because the others thought Johnson 
was still there. ''Man!” he sereanicd 
during one period of inactivity, "there's 
two sides to this court!" 

With all this. Seymour’s biggest prob- 
lem was tlie personality of Uall Bella- 
my. Thinking of it brought to his fact 
the expression of a man who has just 
gulped a heinUvck malted. When the ef- 
fort of watching Bellamy's laggard be- 
havior on the court became too much 
for him. he surveyed the stands as if look- 
ing for a place to hide. (Jeannette vainly 
looked for customers; thunks to the 
team's nonperformance. Stripper Bla/c 
Starr vvas drawing more patrons at the 2 
O'clock Club just a few blocks away.) 


Scy mour is by no means tlie lirsi coach 
to find it impossible to reach Bellamy. 
Jack McMahon had him in Chicago 
and abhorred him. Bob Leonard once 
wanted to throw him out of a hotel win- 
dow but settled for lining him S4(X) for 
his indolence. Jeannette still rolls his 
eyes -at the mention of the name. 

By last weekend everyone in Bal- 
timore had had enough. Jeannette ar- 
ranged a trade with New York that took 
Bellamy off Seymour's back. In re- 
turn the Bullets got a center in Bad 
News Uarne.s. a reserve guard in John- 
ny I gan and a forward in Johnny 
(ireen, who will help out until Gus 
Johnson is again available. 

Jeannette called Seymour in and told 
him the good news. After they exchanged 
expressions of relief and congratulated 
each other. Seymour asked who would 
tell Walt Bellamy. 

"This one,” said Jeannette, who had 
suffered longer than Seymour, "is mine. 
I claim the privilege." end 



De/ection envelops General Manager Jeannette as he reflects on empty 
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Barefoot 
in the 
Driver's 
Seat 


Back in ihosc early autumn days of inno- 
cence when people believed in teams like 
Texas and LSU. the only thing that set 
Michigan State apart was the bare right 
fool of Place Kicker Dick Kenney, a Ha.- 
waiian who leaves the crowds wincing as he 
puts his toes squarely into the ball. But as 
it turned out. there was more to the Spartan 
offense than Kenney's flashing pedicure. 
There was. for instance, another Hawaiian, 
sophomore Fullback Bob Apisa. who Satur- 
day ran his touchdown total to nine (tops in 
the Big Ten) by scoring three more as State 
made Northwestern its seventh straight vic- 
tim 49-7. Virtually assured the Big Ten title 
and a Rose Bowl bid. Michigan State, with 
a meaner schedule than either Arkansas 
ipaf’c 30) or Nebraska [puKf 38), leads a 
three-team dogllght for national honors. 
But therein lies its problem. While the other 
two have easier teams left to play. State 
has a November 20 date with Notre Dame. 

WAIUR lOOSS IR. 
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Pastoral and remote for so 
long, Arkansas has gained 
a new image, thanks to the 
brilliance of runners like 
Harry Jones (right) and anex- 
citabie coach named Frank 
Broyles, who has become . . . 


THE MAN 
FOR 
THE NEXT 
FEW 
SEASONS 


by DAN JENKINS 



A 'x. yevk bet. There's White Ri\cr 
> channel cat— Trank Broyles likes it 
better than steak; ask anyone— and 
strawberries as big and red as Harry 
Jones's helmet, and fried chicken so 
tender and llavory it makes a man want 
to weep. There's good duck hunting and 
better (ishing. You mean you've never 
throwed a hook in Bull Shoals? There's 
the Watermelon i-'estival in Hope, the 
Grape Festival in Tontitown. the Dia- 
mond Cave in Jasper, the Bracken Ridge 
Lodge Doll Museum in turcka Springs 
and the Oil Jubilee in Magnolia. General 
Douglas MacArthurgot himself born in 
Little Rock, of course, and there was 
Fay Templeton, the actress. Bob Burns, 
the comedian, and Albert Pike — he 
wrote something or other. You also got 


to consider that Mr. W inthrop Rocke- 
feller, sitting up there on his hill, likes 
it pretty good. It isn't as though the state 
of Arkanstis never had anything to be 
proud of before Frank Broyles taught 
the Razorbacks to bristle and snout. But 
God love f-'rank Broyles, and don't cash 
his personal check. Frame it. 

There is a special kind of hysteria in 
Arkansas now. It is the kind that comes 
only with a winning college football 
team. It dabs small, rosy blotches of 
pride on the cheeks of everyone, And it 
spreads like measles. It happened in 
Oklahoma with Bud Wilkinson, in Iowa 
with Forest H\ashe\ski. in Mississippi 
with Johnny Vaught, in Texas with Dar- 
rell Royal and in Alabama with Bear 
Bryant. A man comes along— the right 
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man at the right time - to organize things, 
rally the people, pul fire in the athletes, 
build a \sinning tradition, and. suddenly, 
there is an empire. Arkansas is the new- 
est, and those old familiar cries - “Boom- 
er, Sooner." “Hook 'em Horns" and 
“Roll. Tide" — are being drowned out 
by a curious new one: “W hoooo. pig, 
sooey." And Coach f-rank Broyles — 
you will simply have to forgive this— is 
the sooey w ith the fringe on top. 

Thanks to Broyles, a tall, talkative, 
excitable. c\angelistic native of Cieorgia. 
the hysteria is reaching out in all di- 
rections. The banker, the farmer, the 
mechanic, the housewife, the grade- 
school student— they are all afflicted. 
They wear red. the university color, al- 
most all of the time, but especially to 
the games. “We've been talking it up on 
the radio,” stiys Publicity Man Bob 
Cheync. w ho puts a huge white giirdenia 
with a red “A" into his lapel on Satur- 
days. “We want a giant mass of red in 
those stands." The people put signs on 
their cars, and banners on their homes 
and businesses. They jam the enlarged 
stadiums in both Kaycitcvillc and Little 
Rock, whether the opponent happens 
to be mortal-enemy Texas or easy-prey 
North Texas State. They talk football 
and think football all across the state, 
and now they arc learning the songs that 
a man named J. Paul Scott keeps w riling. 

There arc frug-type songs, like The 
Wild Hogs, The Big Red and Razorhack 
Number One. and there are folk ballads 
like Qmirterboekin Sfan (SI. Oct. 25) 
and Light /loss Harry , which tell of the 
virtues of Quarterback Jon Briticnum 
and Hurryin' Harry Jones, the splendid 
halfback (see cover), who is Arkansas’ 
fastest and most exciting runner since 
Lance Alworih. tven Oklahoma did not 
have that many songs, and the Sooners 
once won 47 straight games. 

Small wonder for the hysteria. Last 
week Arkansas won its 19lh game in a 
row. 31 0 over Texas A&M. and this 
happens to be the longest winning streak 
extant among major colleges. Arkansas 
scored its 227ih point of the season for 
a seven-game average of 32,4 (the na- 
tion's fourth best). The victory not only 
kept the Razorbacks seriously in the 


running for what would be their second 
straight national championship, it edged 
them nearer to a more modest but no 
less important goal: Broyles’s fifth out- 
right or shared Southwest Conference 
title in the last eight seasons. That, inci- 
dentally, would be a record and soocy, 
pig! — one more title than Texas' Dar- 
rell Royal has. 

All of this seems just and proper in 
the happily mad Ozarks because c\cn 
Trank Broyles admits that this team, at 
this stage, is his best ever. It is quick and 


fiery as always — like Texas and Alabama 
at their best, except bigger. It is like 
Oklahoma in its unbeatable days, ex- 
cept smoother. It has all of the trade- 
marks of any solid fundamental team: 
vicious defense, sound running and 
splendid kicking. But it has something 
more — the pass. Arkansas not only 
throws now. it likes to throw, and it 
diKS this from Broyles’s own version of 
the theatrical 1 formation. 

Right here it might be important to 
note the difference between Broyles’s I 

roiilinurd 
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ARKANSAS foniinuni 


and the one he learned from John McKay 
of use, who is. like Royal, a close friend 
of Broyles. It is important because it re- 
veals that Broyles can adjust to a trend 
yet preserve his own philosophy of the 
game. McKay’s pure 1. for example, is 
basically a two-back offense. It splits an 
end to the weak side and places a flanker 
to the strong side. Broyles, however, re- 
fusing to yield running strength, has 
fashioned a three-back 1. splitting his 


for the job during September w orkouts. 
Britlenum told Broyles. "Coach. I know- 
you aren't sure who the quarterback's 
gonna be. but it's me." 

"I knew then." Broyles says. 

Bnttenum is the player who carried 
Arkansas on that 80-yard drive in the 
last four minutes to overcome Texas, 
then No. i. 27-24. while the I ayctlcville 
stadium hurst apart with unbearable 
drama and national television enjoyed 



.sen.saiionaJ end. Bobby Crockett, who 
catches most passes falling on his w ish- 
bone. to the strong side, and then using 
a slot back. The Broyles 1 thus prevents 
the defense from overshifting. 

The formation, as well as the team, is 
further enhanced by the presence of red- 
shirt junior Jon Brittenum at quarter- 
back. All last season Brittenum ran op- 
posing plays against the varsity while 
being held out to gain seasoning. His 
emergence as the fa.stest. best-throwing, 
best-combined runner-thrower Broyles 
has had at Arkansas has much to do 
with the team's current success. 

"We didn't know whether he'd devel- 
op or not." says Broyles, a former quar- 
terback himself at Georgia Tech. Brit- 
lenum did. When he was still scrambling 


its best college proiiuciion. He hit .si.x 
passes in the drive, five of them to Crock- 
ett. as Broyles- his shirtiail out. hisarms 
flapping— nearly went insane, along w ith 
everybody on the bench. 

But just when the opponent thinks 
Arkansas will pass, it runs. And how. 
There will go hurtling Bobby Burnett, 
jarring Jim l.indsey. both veterans, or 
Harry Jones, particularly Harry Jones, 
who is the new ingredient- more so even 
than Brittenum— that makes Arkansas 
better than last year. 

Harry Jones is 6 feet 2. weighs 195 
and merely runs a 9.7 dash. He is a high- 
waislcd. long-legged, lough, darting run- 
ner who is gone- really gone- when he 
turns a corner. 

"He can cut sharp at top speed, and 


that's something else," says Broyles, 
"i’cople are trying to compare him with 
•Alworth. and it's unfair. Lance was great 
for us. and he's a great pro. But Harry 
is bigger, probably faster, and can cut. 
Mainly, though. Harry is on a better 
team. He's— well, just fantastic." 

Jones is a good-looking junior from 
Enid. Okla., who was born in Hunting- 
ton. W. Va., the son of a Christian min- 
ister. (Broyles is the first .^rkansiis 
coach to recruit successfully outside the 
state: in fact, five members of the de- 
fensive unit arc Texans.) Last season — 
it figures— Jones was a regular defensive 
safety, and even this season he was bat- 
tlingwith Brittenum for the quarterback 
job up until the opening game. 

The reason for the slow discovery of 
Jones was not because Broyles dislikes 
big. fast halfbacks who can gain 565 
yards in seven gamcs.avcraging8.4 yards 
per carry. These arc Jones's impressive 
statistics this year. In amassing his yard- 
age he has broken four times for runs of 
more than 50 yards and scored six touch- 
downs, two of them from 50 and 83 
yards out. respectively, the first time he 
touched the ball in dilTercnt games. 

Nobody likes speed more than Broy les. 
"Luck follows speed.” is his major con- 
tribution to football's stockpile of in- 
stant cliches. 

"1 he reason." says Broyles, "is pretty 
complicated, first. Harry was a sprint- 
out quarterback in high school. That's all 
he did. Sprint out and disappear. Thai's 
all he had to do. Well, last year he was 
afraid he wasn't going fo get to play as a 
sophomore. So he begged for a chance 
to make the defensive team, and wc had 
no one better. At defense he didn't gel 
10 learn enough aboul reading block-s. 
hitting the holes, changing directions 
and running pass patterns to beat out 
anyone at halfback, and he couldn't 
throw well enough to beat out Fred Mar- 
shall at quarterback. Last spring and 
this September we had to keep him at 
quarterback because wc weren't sure 
Brittenum would come through. Hut Jon 
did. The main thing, however, is that Jim 
Lindsey got hurt at wingback. Jones got 
in there, and man. oh. man." 

Says Broy les, "Harry still doesn't quite 
know what he's doing, but he has such 
tremendous natural ability it doesn't 
seem to matter." 

Despite the facts that Arkansas has 
Jones and a good passing game, it is 
■ still its defense- quick, smart, alert, and 
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Barbara, this 
embarrassing 


We didn't give 
Scotch this 




Johnnie Walker Red, a most appreciated gift. So smooth it's the world's largest-selling Scotch. 
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positively vulpine at seizing on mistakes 
— that has shreddesi nwst ol'the victims. 
It is a defense led h> two uondrouslv 
big and agile tackles, l.ovd Phillips and 
Jim Williams: a defense so uniisiuilly 
quick in its lateral movements that it can 
use dozens of stunts; and a defense that 
aggressively contains an opponent. Its 
members scramble, swarm and punch 
from Brovles's aptly named ‘monster" 
alignment, trying to inllici indecision on 
the foe. 

The "monster" defense is merely a 
5-4 alignment with an overshifted line- 
backer to the opponent's strong side. It 
was invented by Ray (irave-'. now the 
t'lorida coach, when both Ciraves and 
Broyles were assistants under Bobby 
Dodd at Cieorgia lech. "We have may- 
be 16 or 17 vari.itions on it now." says 
Broyles, "because athletes keep getting 
better, showing you more things you can 
do with them." 

Strangely enough, the man who has 
relined this defense, adjusted to the pass- 
ing game, replaced quick little men with 
quick big men. and who has put all of 
this Kigelher the winning teams, the 
spirit, the organization is relatively un- 
known outside the coaching fraternity. 
Who i\ frank Broyles, anyhow'.* Lven 
the most casual college Ians have come to 
know Royal and Biyaiil. DulTy Daugh- 
erty and Ara Parseghian. and perhaps a 
few others. Hut Arkansas is so pastoral 
and remote, so new to success, that 
Broyles has remained unfamiliar. Last 
year, for esample, although he had one 
of the only two teams w ith a perfect rec- 
ord after the how I games. Broyles had to 
settle for < rJ-C'oach of the ^ ear w ith No- 
tre Dame's Parseghian. 

He is. first of all, rich, or rapidly get- 
ting that way. Broyles's salary at Arkan- 
sas has risen through live raises in eight 
years from S15.000 to 52.1.500. This is a 
good deal for .Arkansas President David 
Mullins, loo, L nder Arkansas custom 
the coach cannot earn more than the 
college president, so every time Broyles 
gets a raise, so docs the president. The 
contract for his T\' program fit's in- 
credible," says one coach) in Lillie Rock, 
seen throughout the stale, nets him SlO.- 
000 more. Such lucrative arrangements 
do not make a man wealthy, of course, 
except that you can spend very little in 
Arkan.sas. Lspecially if people keep 
framing your checks instead of cashing 
them, ll hapiiens, Service stations, gro- 
cery stores, other small businesses, have 
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Duofoid's Operatio300p prcczc itialces 
warm-blooded girls... 






and men to go with them. 


For her we make parkas born for the slopes— and 
eyes. Pretty paisley prints, and a new slim look sf 
action. For him we create the new tow coat look, 
lor bulk tree movement For both, true .prolessK 
formance in the unique, ounces-light 4 layer fab 
separate protective barriers and three insulating a 
—all in less than an quarter-inch. This is Duofold 
parkas that make all the difference. A fine store ne 
bound to carry them. Or write Ouofold Inc.. Moh< 
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I'rumcd Hro>lcs\ checks and luing ihcni 
on their %Mtlls. 

Mi>re iniportani. Hnnles's closest 
iViend is Jack Sie'.ens. a I ittle Rt»ck mil- 
lionaire. Stevens handles nearlv all of 
Brovles's monev, which is to sav he in- 
vests It w iselv . Brov les does luu have anv 
life-insurance costs the universiiv look 
«>ut a S15l).(M)l) policv when lie arrived. 
The car he drives is free, from a sponsor. 
1 urthermore. until this veur Brovlcs has 
never spill ryeil He used to give his wife. 
Barhara. a dishwasher for Christmas, 
hut last time it was a mink. He used to 
give her a sewing machine for her hirlh- 
dav. Last time: a diamond. I inallv. his 
home IS being enlarged he has si\ chil- 
dren to about square feet and a 

worth of some S55.00d. Jack Stevens, 
one hears, has invested wiselv. 

> ou would never guess, however, that 
Brovlcs would //Ac to he wealthv- that 
he would like to do anv thing but plav 
golf and coach t'ooiball. He di>es not 
ever smoke or drink ("He's a grand 
guv." s.iv-> a coaching associate, "bill I 


wouldn't want to lie trapivd with him 
on \ -J Dav"). and he kicks olf his shives 
under the table of a l'ane> restaurant. His 
dialect IS as southern as a plantation 
owner’s. >cl his manner of dress is neat, 
almost Ivv, He loves to talk. "One thing 
about I rank." savs an appreciative 
football writer, "is that vou call him up 
for a column, and vivu'rc stuck fi'r an 
hour, getting eight columns." 

Like most coaches Brovlcs is an in- 
cessant worrier, which forces him into 
nervous soliloquies, bin when things are 
going well he is given to mame fits of 
verbal elation. He is lavish in his praise 
of his stair, to whom he delegates au- 
ihonlv with ease and assurance. \nd he 
makes lightning decisions, "rhai’s the 
main thing 1 learned from Dodd.” he 
savs. "^'ou have to get good assistants 
and triisl them, lei them do their jobs and 
make voiir mind up quickiv." 

I argelv. Brovlcs enjovs talking about 
Arkansas and how n was just sitting 
there, waiting for soniebivdv to do tlie 
joh. 


"Wlieii I was at Crcorgia Tech, and 
we were constantly lighting (icorgia for 
athletes, we used to sit around and think 
how wonderful it would be tti have a 
whole state to ourselves." he suvn. "I 
tried like the dickens in 195.^ to get this 
job, when thev gave it to Bowden NS vail, 
and I tried again in 1955. when lliev gave 
11 to Jack \inchell. But I’m glad now 
that I didn’t gel it then. It wasn't ready. 
It was perfect when I arrived. I knew it 
would be good one school in the state 
with no pro team to compete for interest 
and the whole state against everv South- 
west Conference team. After all. I left 
mv lirsi head job at Missouri after only 
one voar to get to .Arkansas." 

Brov Ics arrived m lySX when .Arkansas’ 
phvsical plant was just taking shaivc. 
.Athletic Director John Barnhill had been 
scrounging slowlv for the funds, and get- 
ting them; to build the stadium in I itile 
R<Kk. to enlarge the l avcllcv ille stadi- 
um. to build a new held house and a new 
athletic dormilorv. 

"Thanks to Barnev." Brovlcs savs, 
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N.Y. ANTS VS. LA. FLEAS? 

NEVER WITH THIS PERSONAL TV. 

Tver try watching a football game on one of 
those teeny televisions? It's like watching the 
N.Y. Ants vs. the L.A. Fleas. Try putting a 
280-pound tackle on a 4-inch screen and you’ll 
gel the picturc- 

Not w ith P.AN.A.SOMC personal TV’s. Wc make 
ours light and compact like the teeny ones, 
but we also make our picture tubes big enough 
for you to see bone-crunching tackles ... and 
appreciate it. 

Take our TR-900D for instance. It's completely 
transistori/cd. cool-operating, and very, very 
light. Yet. it has a full nine-inch screen. .And, 
it can be plavcd almost anywhere — on AC 
house current, on batteries, even on a car bat- 
tery. We also have a couple of features the 
others don’t have. Like an ‘Auto Timer’ that 
turns the set off automatically at any prc-sel 
time up to an hour, and pop up antenna. 
Look into P.ANASONIC personal TV. Even if 
you don’t like football, you'll get a big kick 
out of it. 
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sincerely. "Arkansas had begun lo lose 
ils old image, that of a northwest Ar- 
kansas institution. At last, it had some- 
thing good to show the athletes, and 
keep the good ones from leaving the 
state. South Arkansas kids used lo go to 
LSU and east .Arkansas kids used lo slip 
away to Ole Miss. Well, look who got 
away. Players like Oon Hutson. Bear 
Bryant. Ken Kavanuugh. Lots of ’em. 
In the old days, if you didn’t sign a kid 
in his home, you didn't sign him. You 
couldn't let him sec the campus." 

Now you can. And you can send 
Frank Broyles to talk to him. anyMiu-n-. 
"Tell you what." says one ka/orback 
rooter. "Lrank'll gel out of bed with a 
fever and come talk to your booster club, 
and he'll draw 500 folks in the smallest 
bitty town." 

The improvements continue with the 
victories, Pre-Broyles, there were just 
three Arkansas booster clubs in the 
state. Now; 23. Prc-Broylcs. the I'ayclte- 
vdlc stadium held 31.000. Next year; 
51,000. Pre-Broyles, the l.illlc Rock sta- 


dium held 32.000. Now : 47.0(X). The ath- 
letic dorm is being redecorated, with 
study and recreational rooms added. The 
legislature is even cooperating, beyond 
the point of raising the salaries of Broyles, 
his assistants and President Mullins. A 
bill may soon pass that will consolidate 
more high schools in the state, which 
means tital 50 more schools \\ ill be play- 
ing football. "And you might get 10 
or 12 pretty good boys out of those," 
smiles Frank. 

One last factor in Arkansas' favor is 
an ideal schedule, annually. I irsl. Broyles 
got rid of Ole M iss as a steady opponent. 
"1 he Texas game could never be our big 
one as long as we were going to meet Ole 
Miss, loo," he says. "Besides, seven con- 
ference teams is enough learcr-uppers." 
Next, in every season since 1961 he has 
scheduled a hand-chosen patsy- Nonh- 
vvest Louisiana (42-7). Hardin-Simmons 
(49-7). Tulsa (56-7). VV ichiia ( 17-0) and 
North Texas (56 20)— to follow the Tex- 
as game. Next year; Kansas Slate. "U 
gives us a mental rest." he says. "It's a 


delinile advantage. As General Nevland 
used lo say, ‘When they look hack 
at that 9 1 they don't ask who the nine 
were.' " 

\S hen he lirst came to Arkansas, 
Broyles had a little trouble selling the 
soft spot in the schedule to the fans, 
many of whom were disap|x)inied lo 
lose Ole Miss. But he was speaking to a 
booster group a few years ago and a 
fellow in the audience spoke up. 

■•Coach." he said, "it looks like to me 
if we're tryin’ lo win a lot of bail games, 
it would Ivc nice lo have several North- 
west Louisianas on our schedule." 

Broyles squealed delightedly, like a 
sooey pig. 

"You're right, brother!" he yelped. 
"Brother, you're .n» right." 

But us Frank Broyles is proving now. 
it does not much matter who Arkansas 
plays, riie results seem to be the same. 
Some day. perhaps not in the very near 
future. J. Paul Scott will have to write a 
song about a very vinique occasion: the 
day Arkansas lost. eno 
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A Better Place 

to Stand 

In the earnest pursuit of quality, 
Nunn-Bush is elevating shoemaking 
to the level of fine arts. Functional 
style gratifies eye and foot. Achieved 
with improved patterns and extra hand 
operations, Nunn-Bush calls it Ankle- 
Fashioning . . . the most important 
shoemaking advance of the century! 
Are you paying the price of Nunn- 
Bush Shoes without getting them? 


First in flnntity: 
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ANKLE-FASHIONED SHOES 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK 


The one thing that can be confidently asserted in this most unnerving season 
IS that college coaches no longer worry about three yards and a cloud of dust. 
Even a cloud of touchdowns does not guarantee safety. Witness the last lost 
weekend; Princeton ran up 45 points on Brown but gave up 27. Georgia had 
to score 26 in the last period to edge North Carolina 47-35, and Michigan. 
Michigan State, Syracuse and Arkansas accumulated 181 points against respect- 
able opposition. By contrast, Nebraska’s 16-14 win over Missouri (below) 
seemed almost antediluvian, but in importance it ranked well above the rest 


M issouri's Dan Dcsinc. the loser. 

lookcti like a man ulni liatl Just 
learned ihal his disease was incurable. 
He was leaning against a table in the 
silent gloom of his locker room, whip- 
dog-iired. a towel around his neck, a 
paper cup of water in his hand, his large 
blown e\es lived sacanilv on a lot of 
things ihat could base hapisened. He 
talked softls and ser>. \er\ slowK. "I 
don't think ... 1 can remember a team 
of ours e\er plasmg this well . . . and 
losing." he said. 'Bui thev do too many 
things too well. " llwy arc the relentless 
Cornhuskers of Nebraska, and this is 
how they lease \r>ii after a f(*oihall game. 

Devine had got them in his i>wn sta- 
dium on a warm, picturesque homecom- 
ing day. Ivefore the largest crowd (5K.- 
000) ever to see a sports event in the 
stale the perfect upset situation in one 


of the most important college football 
games of the year- and he had got them 
14 0 down in the lirst quarter with a 
poised. V icious. well-prepared, thorough- 
ly dedicated team of his own. But he 
had somehow U>sl. 16 14. .-\nd the only 
esplanation seemed to be that Nebraska 
was overvv helming. 

■■rhey are even IxMier ilian I thought 
they were." said Devine. 

Indeed Nebraska is. I he C ornhuskers 
had to be to get away from ('oliimbia. 
Mo. with their seventh victory of the 
season, especially the way they did it. 
1 hey went into the game as tlte nation's 
leading semers and with the fallesl total 
olTcnse average in the land, but they had 
not met a really testing opponent and 
certainly had not heen forced to come 
from behind. .Suddenly, against Missou- 
ri. they were far behind, farther behind 


than any Bob Devaney -coached team 
had tveen in seven years, 

Missouri simply took the oivning 
kick-otf and disrespectfully rammed the 
ball back SOyardsin I 1 plays loa touch- 
down with shifty. 200-pound Quarter- 
back Ciary Lane passing and running to 
perfection. A hol-and-cold o|vcialor who 
was obviously going to be hot this d.iy. 
Lane got the score himself on a 22-yard 
run so slick and weaving it seemed lie 
was meandering (hrough a held of siin- 
howers not Nebraska. 

Nebraska had hardly recovered from 
this cirroiitery when Missouri's supeib 
defensive hack, Johnny Roland, inter- 
cepted a pass at midtield. and Lane g»vt 
hot again. He sent Halfback Charlie 
Brown tearing through guard for II 
y ards. he swept end for 1 1 more, he shot 
a l9-yard pass to I nd Jim SSallei- a 
routine curl-in and he sliced Carl Reese 
through the middle for another touch- 
down fnun one yard out. It all Uutked so 
easy you figured ihe uniforms might 
have been switched. 

Not only was Missouri's olVense click- 
ing at this point, the defense, featuring 
End Russell Skashington up front and 
Rolaml's jolting play in the secondary, 
was making the Cornhuskers look alm<*sl 
inept the hrsl three limes they had the 
ball. 

Hut this is the kind of teanv Nebraska 
is: big. mobile, deep, patient, mysteri- 
ously unemotional, workmanlike and 
conlident. Nebraska is so big that a pro 
scout commented. "W hen they run out 
there, you can see the held tilt." It also 
has just enough quickness in the back Meld 
vv iih self-assured Quarterback I red Duda 
and slashing runners like Harry W il- 
son and I rankle Solich that a defense, 
even a lough one like Missouri's, can 

“mimiinJ 
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The Thntiderbird Touch: 

An ovei'head Safety Cemvenience Panel 




l.(K)k! 'riumdcrbird for l%(i li;is 
a uni(|iie Safety-Convenience 
Panel, inoiiiued overheail on 
' 1 i nvn 1 1 aul lop ami Landa u inotl- 
els. 'Jiip a swiich and the Emer- 
H:en(y Flasher S\stem sets four 
exterior lif'lits blinking. Other 
lights reiniml you to fasten seat 
iH-lts, tell )ou when fuel is low. 


or tloois ajar. Other personal 
Tiiimderbird touches for 19<)h 
include the optional .\M Radio; 
.Stcrco-sonic lajx; ssstem to give 
you over 70 mintues of music on 
an easy-to-load tape cartridge 
C’.oinpletely automatic! Font 
sjH'akers! New, too. are: an auto- 
matic Highway Pilot speed con- 


trol option: more powerful 
standard \'-8-phis a 128 cubic 
inch optional V-8. .\nd all the 
ciaftsinanship that has made tliis 
cai a classic in its own time. 


Thunderbird 





“I was never so cold and wet in my life. 

The weather in Alaska was strictly for the birds. 

But it was another great test 

for the Mark 5 plastic shot shell.” 


David Oiumanney, 
the Winchester man 
from sunny Africa, 
comes hunting in America. 

If you don't recognize our African 
professional hunter, David Ommanncy, 
we don't blame you, 

For one thing, he’s not wearing the 
familiar bush hat he wore in Africa 
while testing our '64 line of arms and 
ammo. 

Also, he’s never, never looked that 
cold in Tanganyika. 

But then he's never hunted two weeks 
in an almost continuous cold drizzle 
before, either. 

Because this is weather. Alaskan style. 
A persistent rain that soaks clear through 
so-called waterproof hunting clothes. 
Chills to the bone. And turns paper shot 
shells into pulp. 

{A hunter we met on the .Alaska 
Peninsula actually had this happen to 
some shells he carried in his pocket.) 

e our 
plastic 
lls. It 
I them. 

make 
id ntost 

arc waterproof. But the high-brass 
Mark 5's are made of stronger (.^3.()()() 
psi ) ctmipression-jormetl plastic, 

And notice, no base wad. Instead, the 
shell itself forms a solid shoulder. Shaped 



But tak 
Mark 5 
shot shel 
never fazed 
True, others 
plastic shells, an 




to pul powder smack on lop of the 
primer (no corners to hide in), so no 
power's wasted. This extra wallop, plus 
the denser patterns from Mark 5's shot- 
protecting collar, account for the clob- 
bering we gave the geese that morning. 

But we're getting ahead of our story. 

The reason we brought David to 
Alaska in the first place was to give him 
a crack at our brown bear, 
moose and caribou. But then 
we discovered the emperor 
goose, a beautiful game 
bird found only on the 
peninsula. It was 
too much of a 
temptation. So one morning we passed 
up big game to go after geese. 

The first llight of geese came in high 
over the blind occupied by David and 
his partner. Up went a barrage of Mark 
5's. And suddenly it was raining geese. 
Four out of six fell. 

When David retrieved his birds, he 
made a discovery. "Would you look at 
the thick coat on these entperors!" he 
said. "It’s a good thing the Mark 5's hit 
so hard. Otherwise they'd never reach 
the meat for all the feathers.” 

Well, almost faster than it takes to tell, 
the Mark 5‘s knocked down our limit 
of geese. And though physically we felt 
miserable, we were in high spirits going 
back to camp in the rain. 

"In all fairness to Alaska,” said David, 
"you've got to admit the shooting here 
is as eood as the weather is bad." 
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Dacron! . . 
a man’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat! 


knows 

what goes into a great 
jacket. That’s why this 
I blend of Dacron* 
combed cotton and 
spandex. “Dacron" makes 
rugged-wearing, wrinkle-resistant, 
wear. And “Lycra” gives it extra 
in action. For warmth without weight, 
the pile lining is 100% Orion * acrylic. About 
stores everywhere. Ask for a 
jacket with “Dacron” — 
the stretch comfort of “Lycra”. 
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never relax. The Cornhuskers took their 
time getting started, but when they did. 
about six minutes deep in the second 
quarter, you could almost foretell the 
result. 

The touchdown that got Nebraska 
back in the game came in just four plays. 
Wilson squirted around end for five 
yards. Duda, a thick-Icggcd senior, 
flipped a 14-yard pass to the split 
end. Freeman While. \s ho is 6 feet 5 and 
weighs 230. Wilson then cut through 
tackle and fled 37 yards to the Missouri 
one. and Fullback Pete Tatman plowed 
across. It was 14-7. A ball game. 

Nebraska Coach Bob Dcvancy, a 
plump, droll fellow even in moments of 
crisis, said later, "I don't particularly get 
a bang out of starting games 14-0 be- 
hind. But we'd been scoring over 30 points 
a game, so 1 didn't really think we were 
going to get beat by that score. We 
might have panicked if we hadn't linally 
found out we could move the bail on the 
ground. But we're not a rah-rah team. 
We know if we do our jobs well wc'll 
win. So when we found ovu we could run, 
our problem was solved." 

Duda solved it almost singichanded. 
The next time Nebraska got the ball, still 
in the second quarter, he drove the Corn- 
huskers X9 yards for another touchdown. 
The drive was Nebraska at its brutal 
best: Solich for seven, Tatman for three. 
Solich for three. Duda for 12, Solieh for 
seven streaking through the middle, Wil- 
son for three. Wilson for two. Monoto- 
nous but cfTective. A giant coming to life. 

Finally the biggest moment arrived for 
Duda. It was fourth down and one at the 
Missouri 39. The Tigers pulled in light. 
Duda faked beautifully to Solich in the 
middle— the whole stadium tackled So- 
lich— but Duda kept the ball, shot to his 
left and around the corner. Absolutely 
no one was there. And Duda went scoot- 
ing down the sideline for 38 yards to the 
Missouri one. A moment later Tatman 
scored his second touchdown. 

"We were nervous at first," said Duda. 
"I've never seen us so tight. We just 
couldn't react. 1 wasn't really worried 
when we were behind 14 0. although 
Missouri was coming at us like they 
owned the field and everything on it. 1 
just wanted us to unw ind. When our line 
kicked out on that first touchdown drive, 
it steadied us." 

All of these things combined to steady 
Nebraska, but Nebraska still was behind 
14-13, because Larry Wachhollz, the 


placement kicker, was too deliberate on 
the second conversion try, and did a rare 
thing for him. He missed, wide. The 
score in fact remained that way until 
there were just II minutes left in the 
fourth quarter, and Nebraska was 60 
yards away from doing something to 
change it. You sort of knew the Corn- 
huskers aoii/J, but even Bob Dcvancy 
must have started to w onder «•/«’«. Well, 
it was time. 

Ron Kirkland plowed for five yards, 
and Wilson made three, and Duda ran 
his keeper again for eight. Chuck Win- 
ters got five and Tatman plowed for four. 
Sheer power. Bui it was fourth and one 
at the Missouri 35 now. and right here 
Missouri helped a little to seal its doom, 
although Nebraska truly looked as if it 
were thundering along well enough to 
get there anyhow. What happened was 
that Winters made enough on a straight 
blast for the first down at the 32. but a 
Mis.souri lineman uttered a remark that 
an ofTiciul did not like, and he tacked a 
15-yard penalty on the end of Winters’ 
run. So it was first down at the 17. Ne- 
braska promptly crunched on to the 
nine, and here l.arry Wachhollz got a 
chance to redeem himself, VVith fourth 
down and two at the nine and only 5:56 
remaining. Devaney played percentages. 
Wachholtz kicked a 26-yard field goal 
into the grass horseshoe end of Missou- 
ri's Memorial Stadium, and a couple of 
Nebraska players on the sideline were 
actually seen to be jumping up and down 
joyously. "Why, they almost look like 
kids," said Publicity Man Don Bryant. 
"How 'bout that?" 

The victory was probably the finest of 
Bob Devaney 's sparkling career, the most 
crucial, the sweetest comeback, all of 
that. It practically insured him of his 
first pcrlcct (10-0) record, a goal he 
has come very close to but never quite 
made. It seems now that an awful lot of 
huge Cornhuskers will have to be out sick 
for Nebraska to lose to any of its last 
three Big Eight rivals, Kansas. Oklahoma 
State and Oklahoma. Nebraska's talent- 
ed middle guard. Walt Barnes, summed 
up the w hole thing— the strength of both 
teams and the fierce game that it was — 
when he said. "Missouri almost blew us 
off the field all day, It's too bad a team 
like that has to lose." 

He is right. Last Saturday the team 
from Missouri would not have lost to 
very many others. 

- Dan JbNKiNS 


THE MIDWEST i, m,c,„c*n 

STATF (7-0) 2. NEBRASKA (7-0) 3. NOTRE 
DAME (5-1) 

Nebraska and MICHIGAN STATF will not 
meet this year, so nobody will ever know 
which is truly better. The Spartans, how- 
ever, continued to look impressive as they 
trounced Northwestern 49-7. Their tough 
line tore into the Wildcat backs with such 
fury that Northwestern made only seven 
yards rushing. And once Quarterback Steve 
Juday got the State backs going, they 
minced Northwestern ‘sdefensc into small, in- 
effective pieces. Fullback Bob Apisa crashed 
over for three touchdowns. Halfback Clin- 
ton Jones scored a couple and Northwest- 
ern's Alex Agasc became a believer. "One 
of the finest teams I've ever seen," he said. 
"They're loo big to run on. they don't give 
you much lime to pass, and I've never scon 
backs run with such power." 

Purdue, so high two weeks before, was 
all but dead as ILLINOIS throttled the Boiler- 
makers 21-0. Coach Pete Fllioit put his 
jolly green defenders into new alignments 
— like an eight-man rush and a special de- 
fense called Ciriese-Gi>— and they almost 
chased Bob Gricse clear out of Memorial 
Stadium. Bill Harper, a blii/ing 183-pound 
linebacker, hounded Griese for 74 yards in 
losses, and once I nd Bo Balchclder even 
stole the ball out of his hands. For points 
Quarterback Fred Cusiardo threw two 
touchdown pttsscs. and Fullback Jim Gra- 
bowski. who gained 163 yards, plunged for 
a score. MICHIGAN. Illinois' next opponent, 
beat NN'iseonsin 50 14. For a change every- 
thing broke right for the hard-luek Wolver- 
ines. Quarterback Wally Ciablcr passed ex- 
pertly. and Fullback Dave Fisher and Wing- 
back Carl Ward ran with equal tclicily. 

OHIO STATL’s Woody Hayes, it now ap- 
pears. would rather switch than lose. Last 
Saturday he went for two ptrinis— and made 
it— and had Quarterback Don Unverferth 
throwing the ball all over Ohio Stadium. 
One Unverferth pass scored, and others got 
the Bucks in range for Bob Funk's 18-yard 
(ield goal with 1:17 to go as Ohio State 
edged Minnesota 11-10. 

There was no great hy stcria in South Bend 
last week. The rtmimui r buttons (for USC) 
had been put away, and maybe that was why 
Navy led the Irish 3-0--until the last play of 
the first half. Then Nick Fddy grabbed a 
screen pass I'rom Quarterback Bill Zloch 
and ran 55 yards for a touchdown. In the 
third quarter Zloch and Fullback Larry Con- 
jar went over for scores. Safety Nick Rassas 
ran back a punt 66 yards and NOTRF DA.ML 
cased to a 29-3 win. 

AS hile Nebraska and Missouri were play- 
ing solid fixnball, others in the Big Light 
acted as though the name of the game were 
laughs, COLORAOOand Oklahoma fumbled 
nine limes and were tx’nalized 210 yards 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK ronilnufd 


before the Buffs won out 1 3-0. iOWA STATE 
gave away 10 points on fumbles in the first 
half and then recovered to beat Oklahoma 
State 1 4-1 0.K ANSAS intercepted five Kansas 
State passe.s, recovered three fumbles and 
thrashed the Wildcats 34-0. 

TULSa's Bill Anderson and Howard Twil- 
Icy staged another of their air raids to crush 
Southern Illinois 55-1 2. Anderson threw for 
four louchdow ns and completed 42 pusses 
to break his own single-game record. Twil- 
Icy caught 1 8 for a one-game record and 
scored twice for a career mark (24). The 
Mid-American had a new leader as MIAMI 
of Ohio beat Bowling Green 23-7 to lead 
b> half a game. But the Redskins must still 
play TOLEDO which upset Kent State 7-3. 

THE EAST 1. •SYRACU.SV (5-2) 2. 
PRINCtTON (6-0) 3. NAVY (3-3-1 ) 

For an old paratrtwpcr SYRACUSE'S Ben 
Schwart/waldcr has a curious preference for 
keeping his football on the ground. But it is 
no wonder when he manages to come up 
with a superb halfback like Floyd Little, a 
bursting runner with the moves of a soft- 
shoe man. Little led Pitt a chase in New 
York's Shea Stadium. Running mostly out 
of Schwartrwaldcr's new crooked I (full- 
back and tailback behind (he long side 
guard in the unbalanced line), he scored on 
runs of 15, one and 26 yards and tossed 
in a superb y5-yard kickolT return for a 
fourth touchdown as the Orange smashed 
the helpless Panthers 5 1-13. There was more 
to Syracuse than just Little, however. Full- 
back Larry Csonka. a 230-pound sopho- 
more. smashed the Pitt line for 90 yards and 
the Orange defense brutalized Pitt Passer 
Kenny Lucas with a frightful rush. 

Unbeaten PRINCETON got caught up in a 


BEST OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Though sitting out (he last 22 
minutes. S>racusc Halfback Floyd Little, of 
the bowlegs and startling shifts and bursts of 
speed, scored four times tone a 95-yard punt 
return), gained 248 yards in all against Pitt 

THE LINEMAN; End Bo Baichcldcr of Illinois 
made four steals against Purdue, two fumble 
recoveries and two interceptions, all within 20 
minutes. His most spectacular play a S5-yard 
run after a theft from Bob Criesc’s hands. 


free-scoring brannigan with Brown and won 
43-27 for its 15ih straight, but not before 
Bruin Quarterback Bob Hall showed that 
he belongs in the same league with Tiger 
Tailback Ron Lundeck. Hall completed 19 
passes for 243 yards and three touchdowns, 
ran for 95 and satred once. Landcck's 10 
completions were good for four touchdowns, 
he scored one himself and ran for 105 more 
yards. DARTMOUTH, the Ivy League's other 


undefeated (earn, had trouble with Yale's 
Walts Humphrey, who passed the Elis into 
a 17-7 lead. But the Indians came back 
strong, scored twice in the last quarter and 
won 20-17, HARVARD and PENN played to 
a 10-10 tie, while CORNELL beat Columbia 
20 - 6 . 

Army, to its surprise, was upset by COL- 
GATE 29-28. Ray llg, a tough, crashing line- 
backer. wrecked the Cadet attack, then 
moved to fullback to smash nine yards for 
the tying touchdown. The Red Raiders won 
on Larry Stankoviis’ placement. Things were 
easier for BOSTON COLLEGE. With Quar- 
terback John Blair throwing two touch- 
down passes and Brendan McCarthy and 
Terry Erwin each scoring twice, the Eagles 
routed VMl 41-12. 

Two other independents won easily. Rut- 
gers was no match for BOSTON U. as the Ter- 
riers won 30-0. while HOLY CROSS scored 
its first victory, over Buffalo 20-7. 

THE SOUTH 1. AiABAMA (5-1-1) 2. 

GEORGIA TECH (5-1-1 ) 3. FLORIDA (4-2) 

It was Diz/y Dean Day in Jackson, Miss., 
and the townspeople gave the old Cardinal 
a handsome handmade shotgun. But it was 
MISSISSIPPI that did the shooting in Iheaft- 
ernoon game of a day-night doubleheader. 
Down on its luck this year, OIc Miss dragged 
favored LSU down to its own level and 
won 23-0. It was no game after the Rengals 
lost Nelson Stoklcy, their good sophomore 


quarterback, in the second quarter. Sopho- 
more Fullback Bobby Wade and Halfback 
Mike Dennis ripped through LSU for 153 
yards. 

Mississippi State, the other home team, 
was not so fortunate. ALABAMA carrte out 
throwing, Steve Sloan hit Dennis Homan 
with a 65-yard pa.ss in the third minute and 
State never recovered. Later, David Ray 
kicked a 27-yard field goal as 'Bama won 
10-7. State Coach Paul Davis did not like 
the result, but he understood it. “You Just 
can't give Alabama (hat easy touchdown 
and then beat them,'' he said. 

Florida, as much a favorite as LSU, was 
similarly fated to lose. AUBURN, behind 10-0 
in the first half, suddenly perked up when 
Alex Bowden, a seldom-u.scd senior quarter- 
back. came in. He threw two first-down 
passes, something Auburn almost never 
does, both for touchdowns, and Linebacker 
Bill Cody, scoring on a 29-yard pass intercep- 
tion and a fumble recovery, did the rest of 
the damage as the Tigers won 28-17. 

GEORGIA, meanwhile, was involved in 
a wild one at Chapel Hill. North Carolina, 
w ith Danny Talbott passing and running for 
318 yards, had the Bulldogs w-hipped 35-21 
going into the last quarter. Then Lynn 
Hughes, a defensive safety moved to quar- 
terback, scored three limes, Preston Ridic- 
huber broke off a 31-yard run and Georgia 
won 47-35. GEORGIA TECH, also caught 
in a free-for-all. beat Duke 35-23, as sopho- 
more Kim King had one of his good days. 
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He completed 12 of 15 passes for 141 yards 
and three scores. “Men,” said Tech's Bobby 
Dodd, “we have out-proed the pros.” 

MARYLAND’S busy Tom Nugent, busy 
switching his coaches, busy switching his ar- 
guments and busy sw itching his players, end- 
ed up the week with Safely Fred Cooper at 
quarterback, which must have been the right 
thing to do because Maryland took South 
Carolina 27-14. NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE came up with a seven-man umbrella 
pass defense that confused Virginia’s Tom 
Hodges and won 1 3-0. CLE MSON. still un- 
beaten in league play, bombed Wake Forest 
26-13 for its fourth ACC win. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1. ARKANSAS 

(7-0) 2. TEXAS TECH (6-1) 3. SMU (3-2-1) 

The thing about SMU is that, in the role of 
a ‘breather " it keeps popping up on the 
schedule — and w inning. Four weeks ago the 
Mustangs tied Purdue, a team then ranked 
No. I. Last week, tn Dallas' Colton Bowl, 
they met Texas, ranked ninth, and scored 
21 points in (he final quarter to humiliate 
the oncc-proud Longhorns 31-14. Badly 
beaten m total offense. 330 yards to 187, the 
Steers were still in the game with 9:58 left. 
But SMU sophomore Jim Hagle burst 93 
yards for one score. Ronnie Reel went 58 
yards with an interception for another and 
Mike Livingston passed 45 yards to John 
Roderick for a third as the Mustangs beat 
Texas for the first time in six years. A tele- 


gram to Coach Darrell Royal earlier in the 
week may have been the portenc It said 
simply: forget it. 

ARKANSAS WPS not forgetting anything, 
especially all the records other SWC teams 
have been setting for years. The Hogs 
smothered Texas A&M 31-0. tying two of 
those records (19 consecutive wins, 12 
straight in the league). While the Aggies 
watched Harry Jones, his alter ego. Tail- 
back Bobby Burnett, took up the cause with 
1 1 1 yards for two touchdowns. 

But the path to the title Is not all that 
cotton-soft. In the way. besides SMU. is 
TEXAS TECH, whose Halfback Mike Lein- 
ert is quite rraiik about it: “We've got 
pride and we d like to go to a bowl—the 
Cotton Bowl.’’ The Red Raiders also have 
Donny Anderson, who accounted for 224 
yards and scored twice in a 27-0 victory over 
Rice. Liiile-used Quarterback Kent Nix led 
TCU to a 10-7 upset of Baylor. 

THE WEST 1. use (4-1-1) 2. UCEA 

(4-Jl-I) 3. WASHINGTON STATE (6-1) 

While use, w ith a week off after its hu- 
miliation by Notre Dame, spent the lime 
regrouping, neighboring UCLA as well as 
WASHINGTON STATE continued to look 
like legitimate Rose Bowl contenders. Loser 
only to Michigan State — in its opener and 
not by much — UCLA beat Air Force 10-0. 
A perfect play caught the Falcons flying 
the wrong way. Halfback Mel Farr slashed 
over right guard on a counter, angled sharp- 
ly to his right and fled 37 yards for a 
touchdown. Kurt Zimmerman’s 31-yard 
field goal put the Bruins out of reach. 

The Uclans now have to get by WASHING- 
TON, and that may not be as easy as it seemed 
a couple of weeks ago. The normally land- 
locked Huskies came alive and drubbed 
startled Stanford 41-8 as Quarterback Ted 
Hullin completed 10 passes for 149 yards 
and two touchdowns and End Dave Wil- 
liams caught 10 (a school record). Mean- 
while, Halfback Don Moore and Fullback 
Ron Medved ran for three more scores. 
“Our execution improved,’’ said Coach Jim 
Owens happily. That is what ft was too — 
an execution. 

WASHINGTON STATEchanged the script 
against Oregon Slate. UsuaUy, the surpris- 
ing Cougars come from behind to win. This 
time they took a 10-0 lead on l ed Ciereia's 
35-yard field goal andT Larry Eilmes’ one- 
yard plunge. Then they hung on for dear 
life to win 10-8. OREGON, however, had to 
rally to catch Idaho 17-14. Discerning coach- 
es stationed in the press box sent word 
to the Oregon bench in the last quarter 
that (he sideline passes would work against 
(he tight Vandals. They did. Quarterback 
Mike Brundage hit Ray Palm and Sieve 
Bunker with three of them and then threw 
to Bunker again for the w inning touchdow n. 


Everything possible, it seemed, had al- 
ready happened to Penn State this season. 
Bumbling and fumbling had cost the Lions 
three games, but it appeared their luck 
finally had turned when Quarterback Jack 
White's 14-yard pass to Jack Curry put Stale 
ahead of CALIFORNIA 17-14 with only 42 
seconds to go. However, on the last play of 
the game Cal’s Jim Hunt threw a desperate 
46-yard pass into the end zone where little 
Jerry Bradley, surrounded by three Penn 
Staters, waited without much hope. Up the 
three went for the ball, down they came 
with only a touch of it. It slithered into 
Bradley’s eager hands and Cal won 21-17. 
“You stick around long enough and good 
things happen," said Coach Ray Willscy, 
w ho seemed suddenly wise. 

Brigham Young had something new ready 
for unbeaten UTAH STATE. The Cougars 
split both ends, sent four receivers down the 
sidelines and through the middle and BYU 
took a 7-0 lead on Virgil Carter’s nifty pass- 
es. But the alert Aggies soon spread their 
defense wider and got going themselves. 
Quarterback Ron Edwards threw three 
touchdown passes, Halfback Roy Shivers 
run through the Cougars for 180 yards and 
scored twice, and Utah State won its seventh 
straight game 34-21. 

— Mervin Hvman 


the 15 HARDEST PICKS 

ALABAMA OVER Lsu After Olc Miss, LSU will 
be more down than up. 

OEOROtA TECH OVER TENNEBSEE King, SnOW 
and Tech’s fast defensive backs arc too tough. 
FLORIDA OVER GEORGIA Running or throwing, 
the Gators are difficult to hold. 

AUBURN OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE Defensivcly, 
the Tigers are more stubborn than Stale. 
BOSTON COLLEGE OVER MIAMI Twoquartcrbacks 
— BC's— arc better than one— Miami's. 

NAVY OVER MARTLAND — Thc Middics are a 
team, the Terps arc an argument. 

ARMY OVER AIR FORCE But thc Cadcts will be 
wary against the upsetting Falcons. 

MICHIGAN OVER ILLINOIS Closc, but Bump EINott 
always beats brother Pete. 

MISSOURI OVER COLORADO Mjzzou's Strong lun- 
ners will get away from thc young Buffs. 

TEXAS OVER BATLOR Passcsw illbothcr (hc LoHg- 
horns, but not enough to beat them, 
use OVER CALIFORNIA USC hss had two weeks 
to recover from thc Notre Dame rout. 

UCLA OVER wASHiNOTON ProtViro's Bruins are 
too tricky for ihc reviving Huskies. 
WASHINGTON STATE OVER OREGON State scems 
unlikely but must be doing something right. 
WYOMING OVER NEW MEXICO The stTongcf Cow- 
boys have an added incentive — thc WAC ride. 

UTAH STATE OVER MEMPHIS STATE A CaSe Of 

Shivers' runs over Fletcher’s options. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
SEASON'S RECOROi S0-40.S 
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The 

Hunters 

of 

the Shi/ 

The art of falconry, the oldest and most demand- 
ing of all the field sports and one that very nearly 
died oat with the development of the shotgun, is 
burgeoning again. Surprisingly, the greatest grow th 
has been in the U.S.. where several hundred falcon- 
ers use the same training techniques that have been 
part of the sport for thousands of years and a po- 
etic Old English vocabulary. The paintings on the 
following pages are of a falconers' field trial held 
in South Dakota. They evoke much of the drama 
of a contest in which man shares a tenuous affini- 
ty with some of the wildest of nature's creatures. 


The largest uni! most powerful of the tratlilional 
longwing falcons is the gyrfalcon, ami the most 
highly prizeit of all are the white ones, like Lena 
irighi), who is shown "feeding up" on a cock 
pheasant. The falconer is Donald C. Hunter Jr., 
a farmer from Centerville. S. Dak. with a law de~ 
gree. Hunter had to travel deep into Canada's bar- 
ren \orthwesi Territories to capture his rare bird. 



Tricked by </ Iwixling, liirmiig pheu\anl ftii\he</ 
from a .snowcovered Soiirfi Dokom cornfield, a 
peregrine falcon recovers from a dive and siarts 
climbing up for another try. A fidconer considers it 
a good day if his bird makes one successful flight at 
game. At right: Frank Beebe, of Victoria. B.C.. 
one of the foremost authorities on falcons and other 
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BiinJUul up iiKuiii^l thv icy uiiui woimv 

utilc\ of cornfields, ihe goliei i gupts «' upereypinc 
fnicoii \niiops down and at the /«'/ '•plii second 
~ eMcnds her lonK curved talons to strike a pheas- 
ant. Braking 'viih her toil and wings, the falcon 
rides the pheusani to the ground and kills it hy 
hreaking its neck. In coinpetiiions like this one 
the falcon is unhootled and thrown of! the fst to 
"wait on" high abose and upwind of the falconer 
until he calls for a bird to he released from an elec- 
tronic trap. The faUun is judged on how high and 
fust it spirals up to svail on us well as on the 
quickness ami finesse with which it kills its i/iion i. 






Speck lei/ hrea.sl feaiheri ru/fline in the niiul. Mi'-t 
Blilz, a European go.s/uink (lefi), conlenteilh re\n 
on the gaitnrleieil fist of Jhn SfHh of (iramf Rap- 
id\, Mich. Like all ihortiiinK hunk ». godiank « </o 
not trail on. Instead thev are curried unhooded on 
the /»/ and dipped >* hen a ruhhit or sijuirrel is 
flndied. I'/iesr ha\rk\ depend on surprise as uellas 
speed and muneuierubdity to catch the pm. At 
right: Joe Plait, a student from Pocatello. Uhtho, 
strokes his haughty golden eagle. Chrys. which he 
ttHik front its nest before the V.S. gosernnieni 
made it illegal for anyone to capture golden eagles. 




Tiet! Ill II /iilioii block with u Icoihcr Ictnh oml 
jcwc^ (\hoii U'lillwi \irifi\ pcniKineiul] /i.xeil to 
ti triiiiieil fukon'x Ifgx). o Pcule'x /iilroii ili/i) 
xpreuih its ponerfiil winux ami mil iniil aliires tie- 
fiiinrh. l•yllth'llf.• the speciut u/A/ cfiiii/it} that /;«' 
for ceiiiio iex attracieil men lo hinh of prei . / al- 
com onil hoxckx \eem lo lake iviuhh lo aiiioiiio- 
hilc riilitiK ami will peich for hours on the buck 
seat Ihelow 1. Most falconers prefer to IiihuI up 
their hinis when they are iruielinn. The ornate 
hiHuh act like irunqiiilizers ami prereni the birds 
from thriishinx and hieiikinx scinx or tail feathers. 
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During laM year's NorJh American Taiconers Association 
meet held near Comers illc. S. Dak. a prairie falcon hur- 
tled dossn from a height of 300 feet and clouted a cack- 
ling cock pheasant in midair. The falcon quickly hanked 
over, landed on the downed pheasant and deftly scsered 
its backbone at the base of the skull. Then, spreading its 
20-inch wings protectively over the kill, it waited until the 
falconer walked in and coaved the bird onto his list with 
a piece of raw meat. 

"I inc stoop." said a falconer in the crowd. "She was 
really sharp-set. Kings up beautifully. .Xn intermewed eyas, 
you know, and she was just imiscd a few days ago." 

Having absorbed all of that, a farmer standing nearby 
remarked; "Now I can see where these fellows get a kick 
out of watching them chicken hawks catch pheasants and 
rabbits. But tell me something. Why the heck don't they 
talk f.nglish?" 

In FInglish, the falconer was saying that the prairie falcon 
had made a line diving attack on the pheasant, that she 
was hungry and ready to kill, that she gained altitude for 
the dive beautifully, that she was taken from the nest be- 
fore she could lly. that she had molted at least once in cap- 
tivity and that she had broken olf some of her tlight feath- 
ers and the falconer had grafted on new ones. 

The falconer was. of course, using hnglish. the same 
archaic English that has Isccn a traditional part of falconry 
since the Middle .-\ges, when the sport was at its peak and 
a man's rank determined which of the raptors, or birds of 
prey, he could own. There have, in fact, been only a few 
major changes in this dramatic and highly complex sport 
since the first man trained a falcon around 1200 B.C. The 
modern falconer uses postal scales calibrated in ounces so 
he can maintain the best Hying weights for his birds. He 
uses modern drugs to cure disease and infection. Most im- 
portant. he spends much of his time fighting for recognition 
of a sport that in the L'.S. i.s still compared— wrongly- to 
bearbailing and cocktighting. 

W hen falconry first made inroads in the L'.S. after W orld 
War I. few states extended any protection and thousands 
of raptorial birds were killed. Today ly stales extend full 
protection to them, and other states are slowly following 
suit. Protected or not. they do iKcasionally raid chicken 
coops, kill stray cats and pet rabbits and regularly lake 
game birds and small mammals. I armers. ranchers and not 
a few hunters will greet any "chicken hawk" they see with 
a hail of shot. l>cspite all this, falconers lly their birds 
legally at game or at crow, ground squirrels and other 
such quarry in 40 states, over the objections of con- 
servationists, humanists and ornithologists. 


Says Prank Lyman Ifccbc. a professional ornithologist 
and falconer from \ icloria. B.C.; "lew of nature's crea- 
tures are so misunderstood. \\ hen they have a choice, hawks 
and falcons will single out the quarry that is clearly dif- 
ferent from the rest, which quilc often means the sick or 
the weak. They rarely leave cripples--ihc quarry is either 
taken or it escapes, usually with noihing more than Miper- 
ficial Hesh wounds. The bag taken by all the birds of prey 
does not even Ivegiii to make a dent in the coniincni's wild 
game population." 

Beebe also insists that falconers are not endangering the 
stiK'k of wild hawks and falcons. I.yas birds arc preferred 
because they arc easier to tram and rarely try to escape. 
Thus the falconer takes the nestlings from the wild only 
infrequently. I or every live birds trapped as pass;igcrs (tirsl- 
year birds Hying and killing for themselves) or haggards 
(fully mature birds), at least two evenlually will escape 
or ho released. In his ambitious book. Aiiuruiiii 

lii/foiirv anil llnniiu^ Hawky. co-authored by Harold 
Webster of Denver. Beebe writes; "A man docs not hum 
with a falcon, but . . . the falcon hunts with the man. . . . 
This refusal to be dominated by. yet willingness to work 
with man is perhaps the greatest charm of falconry and 
its highest rewarvi." 

At last year's meet in .South Dakv>la there were a few who 
wore their falcons as though they were coiirurcd poodles 
on a leash, ("What kinda hawk is that'.’" ihc farmer asked. 
"She's no! a hawk." said the falconer, raising his eyebrows 
in obvious disgust. "She's a falcon, a peregrine, and she 
bites,") But the majority of the falconers came not to 
Haunt their birds but to Hy them at fair game. "The true 
falconer." says Rolseri Widmeicr, an artist from Duluth, 
"is not a ?.oo keeper. He Hies his birds constantly, at the 
crack of dawn before he leaves for work or even at night 
under lights, not just to keep them strong and healthy but 
because he owes them at least that much. The motneni a 
falconer lakes a bird from the wild he buys himself a year- 
round obligation to man it. train it, care for it and worry 
constantly about it. livery tunc he easts it olf his list he 
faces the possibility that it may never return. Nothing more 
than more tolerance, and often precious little of that, lies 
a falcon to a man," 

The man who must always return from the (ield with 
game in the bag had best stick to a shotgun. British fal- 
coner i’hilip Cilasicr puls it well in . f.v ihv l-aU nii fh-i Bells: 
".•\s is so often the case, the best tlight of the day ended 
in the quarry getting away. Only the hungriest of hunters 
would have any regrets." 


— Di scan B.vkms 


by GWILYM $. BROWN 

Dick Bailey started with a telephone 
and an idea and parlayed them into 
a gigantic operation that televises 
1,000 events a year, making him . . . 



THE MAITRE D' OF SPORTS TV 


W iili a clang of cvmbals, a clatter 
of commercials and bidding that 
sounds like proposals for the national 
defense budget, the three major tclc\i- 
sion nclNsorks have for some time now 
been working themselves into a Gillette 
Foamy lather over sports. This year, 
from surfboarding to the World Series, 
live and in color, by tape and by satel- 
lite. the Big Three of TV have brought 
more athletic entertainment into living 
rooms than ever before. So it is all the 
more remarkable that on a total-hour 
basis the efforts of ABC. CBS and NBC 
combined will be outstripped by a little- 
known — and aptly named — competitor. 
Sports Network Incorporated. 

SNI not only specializes in televising 
athletic events, it tinds a way to assemble 
a new network for every sport it puts on 
the air. Sports Network has been de- 
scribed by one industry executive as “al- 
most an illusion, nothing more than a 
man on a telephone." Yet in 1 965 the 
company was one of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph’s largest custom- 
ers. running up a $7 million bill that 


did not come from that "one man" mak- 
ing a lot of long-distance calls to Tahiti. 
Less than lO years ago Sports Network 
was two people working in a borrowed 
room. Today it employs lOO full-time 
staffers and 1 50 free-lancers: it txrcupies 
4,600 square feet of offices overlooking 
New York's Fifth Avenue, and 2I.000 
square feet more on 46th Street, in Ruth- 
erford and East Rutherford. N.J.. St. 
Louis and Los Angeles: it owns $4 mil- 
lion worth of the latest taping and mo- 
bile equipment, including two new col- 
or units that the major networks have 
been known to covet, and it focuses 
its extensive facilities on 1. 000 events 
a year. 

Sports Network's most important as- 
set, however, is still that man on the 
telephone. 55-year-old Richard Eugene 
Bailey, who founded SNI in late I955 
and who owns 98' ,' of the stock. In 
the world of television he is considered 
somewhat of a misfit, partly because 
he is so completely his own boss which 
means, in turn, that he is in a position 
to be as good as his word. 


“Dick's a breath of fresh air in what 
can be a pretty vicious business,” says 
the programming director of a major ad- 
vertising agency. "I'd never go on the 
air with a network show unless 1 had 
everything I needed from the network 
in writing. I don't need that from Dick. 
His word and handshake are enough.” 

With his word and his handshake 
Dick Bailey can now put a national net- 
work together in almost as little time as 
it takes a viewer to open a beer. In his 10 
years he has televised, mostly on a net- 
work basis, auto racing, baseball, basket- 
ball (pro and college), bowling, boxing, 
dog shows, football (pro and college), 
frostbite sailing, golf, gymnastics, horse 
racing, iceboating, ice hockey, jai alai, 
lacrosse, polo, skiing, soccer, swimming, 
tennis, track and wrestling. This year 
SNl's live sports coverage will run to 
more than 2,500 hours. 

A typical example of the role SNI 
plays in sporiscasting can be seen in its 
handling of the 1963 Bing Crosby pro- 
amateur golf tournament. On January 
2, 15 days before the tournament was to 
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Stan. Bob Brcckncr. then president of 
KTTV in Los Angeles, called Bailey in 
New York to advise him that ABC' \sas 
not picking up its option to televise the 
Crosby. Tournament officials were will- 
ing to sell the TV' rights for the low 
price of S20.(XK) to anyone who could 
guarantee some son of national hookup, 
The offer sounded good to Bailey, who 
was ready to say yes. hut there were seme 
immediate problems. Breckner had al- 
ready checked with a sponsor and been 
told that it would be impossible to 
round up a network in such a short 
time. The sponsor had indicated two 
key stations, one in Nashville and one 
in New Orleans, that reportedly would 
never join. Bailey reacted instinctively to 
the challenge. He reached for the tele- 
phone and within an hour had com- 
mitments from WSM in Nashville and 
WDSU in New Orleans, the stations in 
question. Thus encouraged, he stayed at 
the telephone and kept right on calling. 

"The whole staff worked long into the 
night for those two weeks.” says B;tiley. 
relishing the recollection. "To take ad- 
vantage of the linie-7onc changes we 
would start calling the eastern stations 
first and then work west with the sun. 
At 8:30 each night, when the West 
Coast offices were closing down, we’d 
stop calling and start sending out the 


wires of confirmation and wrapping up 
the paper work." 

When the tournament finally reached 
the home screens the show had live spon- 
sors and was picked up by a network of 
121 stations that covered 86*^, ' of the 
U.S. It also got a higher Nielsen ruling 
than any golf tournament teles ised that 
year: an 11.0, compared to 10,4 for the 
Masters, 7.0 for the U.S. Open and 7.2 
for the PCjA, All of which gave Jack 
Nicklaus some pain in his self-esteem, 
for it meant there were 22 million peo- 
ple watching when he three-putted the 
last green to lose, and gave ABC some 
pain in the same place for havingdropped 
the Crosby. 

The sports spectaculars, such as the 
World Scries, the college bowl games, 
the pro football playoffs, the major golf 
tournaments and the Kentucky Derby, 
have become pretty much the exclusive 
preserve of the big networks bec*iusc 
ABC, CBS and NBC can usually risk 
more on a high bid for TV rights. It is 
Bailey, however, who provides the view- 
ing public with week-to-week. meat-iind- 
potatocs nourishment. This year SNI has 
handled, for example, the NCAA basket- 
ball championship, the collegiate in- 
door track, swimming and diving, and 
ski championships, the national indoor 
tennis championship, pro basketball 


games and *>fl' , of the major horse races 
run on the Last Coast. Ii also scheduled 
13 live telecasts of PCiA golf tourna- 
ments and did all of the road games 
televised back home by the 20 major 
league baseball clubs. 

Ihe baseball contract was what led to 
the founding of SNI. In 1954. when he 
was working for ABC as the company’s 
chief network coordinator. Dick Bailey 
was called in by the BBDD advertising 
agency on behalf of two clients, Schaefer 
beer and Lucky Strike, who wanted bet- 
ter cost efficiency for their broadcasts of 
Brooklyn Dodger kisehall games. Bail- 
ey investigated, and by streamlining 
transmission operations he was able to 
save the two sponsors a quick S45.000. 
This made him suspect that he might be 
able to save similar amounts all around 
the league. In those days most of the 
16 major league clubs televised home 
games as a matter of course, but beam- 
ing a road game back to the TV sets 
at home was a rare thing. The chief 
obstacles were the ones usually associat- 
ed with a disorganized, every-man-l'or- 
himsclf enterprise. Cost— abciiil S4.00() 
per game, depending on the distance 
from home was only one. The others 
were the difficulties inherent in setting 
up each telecast on a onc-shtu basis: 
installing new telephones in the broad- 
casting booth each time, installing new 
transmission facilities, lining up stations 
to carry the game, etc. 

"1 figured that if these away-from- 
homc games could be handled by one 
outfit, my own. instead of 16 separate 
ones." says Btiilcy. ”1 could reduce costs 
by 30' ;. That would mean a total sav- 
ing of about S400,0(K). 1 also figured that 
if 1 could get u major league baseball 
account 1 could .set up Sports Network 
Incorporated." 

The built-with-wire octopus behind 
the entire television industry is A.T.&T.. 
whose tentacles are the cables and the 
microwaves needed to transmit the sight 
and sound of a TV show from city to 
city. A.T.&T.'s facilities are for rent, 
roughly on this basis, says Bailey: to 
the one-shol "ivccasional" user for SI 
per mile per hour and to the "contract" 
user for S35 per mile per month per con- 
secutive eight-hour day— which is. as- 
sumiitg the contract is fully utilized, 
one-eighth the occasional rate. If he 
could contract to handle all major league 
road-game telecasts. Bailey figured he 
could use the contract rate. 
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“But that’s where the problem comes 
in.” says Bailey. “You’ve got to know 
how to use the facilities to get the most 
out of the wholesale rate.” 

A congress of 50 representatives of 
sixtnsors, ad agencies and baseball clubs 
met at Chicago's Hotel Knickerbock- 
er in December 1955 to hear Bailey’s 
claims (that he could save them mon- 
ey) and review Bailey’s credentials (20 
years in the broadcasting business ). They 
were impressed, and the deal that pul 
Bailey into business for himselfwas soon 
closed. In its first year of operation, 
1956. Sports Network signed up to han- 
dle the telecasting of 300 major league 
baseball games. It also produced 1,200 
radio broadcasts. 


W ith the major league baseball teams 
giving him a solid nut of operating 
revenue and allowing him to rent trans- 
mission facilities at the contract rate, 
Bailey was able to expand quickly — the 
very first afternoon, in fact. The morn- 
ing of its first day SNI consisted of Bail- 
ey and an assistant working in a room 
loaned to them by Bailey’s lawyer, Stuart 
Sprague. Aghast at how much time 
Bailey was spending on his telephone, 
Sprague got rid of the two squatters 
within a few hours by finding an ofticc 
for them dow nstairs in the same building. 

Before long Sports Network needed 
all the office space it could get. In the 
fall of 1956 it began televising Cleve- 
land Brown football games, soon picked 
up Big Ten and Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference basketball and then moved on 
to handle any event in which there ap- 
peared to be sponsor interest. SNI en- 
deared itself forever to basketball fans 
when it covered the NCAA final from 
Louisville in 1963, the year Loyola of 
Chicago rallied in the second half to up- 
set presumably invincible Cincinnati. 
This telecast came up with an upset of 
its own. It went on against Hove Gun, 
iVHI Travel and Gunsmoke and beat 
them both in the ratings. 

One of the reasons that Bailey’s com- 
pany has thrived is that if he had the 
time he would be his ow n best audience. 
“I live and breathe sports.” he says. “1 
always have.” His father owned the Ma- 
con, Ga. baseball team of the old Sally 
League. When his father died the Baileys 
moved to Baltimore, where Bailey be- 
came a football, basketball and track 
star in high school, as well as an able 


sandlot baseball player. His potential for 
a professional athletic career ended in the 
summer he graduated from high school, 
when he badly fractured his right ankle 
playing .semipro baseball. After the ac- 
cident Bailey confined himself to golf 
and Sunday-afternoon softball. Recently 
he bought some racehorses, and he now 
has three broodmares and two foals at 
a farm in Lexington. Ky. 

Another reason for SNI’s success is 
that Bailey likes work as well as sport. 
When he first came to New York in 
1930, after two years at the University of 
Maryland, he started out by holding 
dow n a day Job, a night job and taking 
courses at Columbia. He kept working 
at twojobs until 1954, when he was both 
traffic coordinator at ABC during the 
day and a telegrapher and rewrite man 
at United Press during the evening. He 
also married and raised seven children. 

Perhaps it is all his own action that 
has made Bailey a fast-acting executive, 
but his speed has remained one of the 
strongest attributes of SNI. It was, for 
example, the main factor in Bailey’s ob- 
taining the rights to the 13-tournament 
PGA National Tour program. ABC 
took so long in trying to formulate its 
package offer in 1964 that Marty Car- 
michael, the PC A's television representa- 
tive, finally decided to sell it to Bailey 
for S700.000. 

The PGA National Tour show is Bail- 
ey’s most ambitious project to date. Not 
including his fixed overhead, the expense 
to Bailey is about S2.4 million. This 
breaks down as 5700,000 for the TV 
rights. S700.000 to A.T.&T. for trans- 
mission and SI million for air time to the 
180 stations that carry the tournaments. 
Bailey's income on the scries comes from 
the SI 7.500 that the three sponsors, 
Bell System, Goodyear and Plymouth, 
pay for each of 1 i one-minute spots on 
each telecast. This amounts to a total 
of 52,502.500 and leaves Bailey with a 
small profit margin, if any at all. 

“We'll probably lose money,” says 
Bailey, "but we’re doing it for prestige, 
to get our name out in front as an entree 
to advertisers who may want to do other 
programs. It’s a breakthrough for us.” 

Aside from its expense, the PGA Na- 
tional Tour show raises other problems 
as well. “Golf is by far the toughest sport 
to televise live," says Bailey. "If you arc 
doing three or four holes you have to 
cover a wide territory under all kinds of 
weather conditions.” And the very na- 


ture of the game makes it a TV director’s 
nightmare. The crucial action does not 
unfold in orderly sequence but all over 
the course and often simultaneously. 
The director, who is responsible for pick- 
ing the right picture from a battery of 10 
to 15 cameras, docs not want to zero in 
on Joe Obscure while leader Arnold 
Palmer is sinking a 50-foot putt on the 
ncxt-to-last hole. To keep mistakes like 
this at a minimum the producer must 
employ technicians, cameramen and an- 
nouncers who have a quick, sharp knowl- 
edge of the game and its players. Such 
people have not proved easy to find. 

Sports Nctwork'sgolftelecastshavenot 
been flaw less, but the grow ing pains have 
become less and less noticeable to the 
folks back home, much to Bailey’s relief. 
And Bailey got a tremendous break this 
year w hen tournament after tournament 
had an exciting climax. About nine mil- 
lion viewers saw Doug Sanders hole a 
35-foot putt in Pensttcola. I'la. in March 
to beat Jack Nicklaus on the third hole 
of the longest sudden-death playoff ever 
shown on national television, saw Dick 
Mayer hit an approach shot into the cup 
in New Orleans in May to win a first 
prize of S20.000. saw Dan Sikes kmxik 
in a 35-foot putt in Cleveland in June 
to edge Tony Lcma for a 525.000 win, 
and saw Billy Casper take a playoff in 
July in Hartford. This is the kind of 
thing that SNI likes to get on the air — 
not a superspcctacular, to be sure, but 
sport at its best nonetheless. 

In early December SNI viewers may 
witness the most intriguing golf telecast 
of all. The final event of its golf scries 
w ill be the PGA’s first team-play tourna- 
ment, the 5200,000 National Four-Ball 
Championship at Palm Beach. Bailey is 
puzzling over how his cameras and his 
announcers arc going to make sense out 
of an event in which four players will be 
in each group but paired as two-man 
teams, where the low score on each hole 
for each leant will count toward a 72- 
hole medal score and — well, never mind. 
That is Bailey's problem, and a lot of golf 
fans will get to see how he solves it. When 
he docs, he can check how he did by ap- 
plying his ow n audience test, one that has 
assured him of the interest in TV golf. 

“My driving-range man tells me his 
place is deserted every time a golf tour- 
nament’s on TV," he says. 

Hm. Does this mean that televised 
sport is replacing sport itself? If so, blame 
it on Dick Bailey. end 
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Now! Excilinjr New Models and Turbo-Jet V8’s 


New 300's. A in! Am! rwo ;ifw 

Super Spun 396 inoilds. Our inlciit is 
clear: to make Cheectle the most versa- 
tile middle-size ear there is and keep it 
.4 inerini's /£ivj>riff/ 

Changes everywhere you kwk. And 
ihcn you have to look again to catch 
them all. The grilles, bumpers, hoods, 
headlights and root lines arc different. 


So arc the interiors vsith their paddesl 
instrument panels and seat belts front 
and back. 

The models you can have now in- 
clude a Malibu Sport Sedan. 4-doors 
vsith hardtop stviing, .And those new 
Super Sport 496-ers— coupe and con- 
vcrtible-conie with their own special 
ideas. They have u black grille, special 


SS idcntiticalion emblems, an airscsvop- 
stsled hiH^d. red stripe tires, special sus- 
pension. floor-mounted shift -unr/ a 
.tyb-cubic'inch TurbcvJet V8 at 32.^ 
hp. tOr you can orvler the Vurbo-Jet 
.39b in its .360-hp version.) 

The versatile Chevelle. For Blue 
BIwds. For Red Bloods, I'or Hot 
Bloods. At your Chevrolet dealer's. 
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GOLF /Jack Nick/aus 


A small chip 
can beat 
a big blast 


When you walk inlo a bunker carry- 
ing anything but a sand wedge your 
opponents are likely to give you that 
subtle half sneer which implies you 
are I ) a hacker and 2) gutless. Well, 
lots of limes you should give them 
a sneer right back, for there arc 
numerous occasions when the chip 
shot is by far the best way to get 
a ball out of sand and close to the 
hole. Two things must be checked 
first: The trap should have little or 
no lip. because the chip is going to 
lake off low and never climb much, 
and there should be considerable 
putting surface between the trap and 
the cup. Assuming these conditions 
arc met. you can hand the sand 
wedge back to (he caddie -caddies 
disapprove of this shot, too — and 
ask for an eight- or a nine-iron. 
Play the ball back toward (he right 
foot, to insure that you will hit 
down firmly on the ball. You must 
not hit the sand behind the ball. 
Choke the club down a couple of 
inches, and hood the face slightly. 
Now concentrate hard, keeping the 
head especially steady, because the 
shot is a delicate one. The ball will 
come out crisply, and with consid- 
erable overspin, so you can expecl 
a good deal of run. Oneway to judge 
how firmly to hit it is to consider 
how hard you would swing at the 
same chip shot if the ball were on 
grass, then hit (his one a little easier. 




The htillimisi hehii prrnly, uiuloii 
ihe with no wnd being 

moved until after awtaci with ball- 


C IMS N<llout. AH riyhli rpiervcd 
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Hurry up and taste White Horse... 


For i Of (he famous crystal glasses pictured here, send check or money order for $3.00 to White Horse Scotch Glasses. Dept. 2-S, P. 0. Box 170. Boston. Mass. 02101 



It’s lighter than you think! 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED 86 PROOF. BROWNE -VINTN ERS CO.. N. V. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 




If you spend 25( a day on stamps, they ought to look like this. 


You're looking at the mark made by a Pitney-Bowes post* 
age meter. When you use one ol these, you no longer 
need a tongue to lick envelopes with, legs to walk to 
the post office to buy stamps with, or a head to remem- 
ber mailing costs in. This machine wilt do all these 
tiresome little chores for you. zip. zip. zip. 

A Pitney-Bowes postage meter prints a stamp on your 
mail tor exactly the amount you want. (You'll never have 
to spend to* on ar) airmail letter again because you 
can't find an 8* stamp.) it dales it, postmarks it, then 
registers how much you've spent. It will even lick the 


flap of the envelope and seal it down. 

Do you have to be in the big time to save time with one 
of our postage meters'? Not at all. The model we've de- 
signed for small businesses only costs an initial fee of 
$32.50 and a rental of S6.S0 a month (You also gel a 
meter plate that will print your own ads free.) 

If you'd like to know more about all the meters and the 
general office equipment that we make, send a letter to 
Pitney-Bowes. Inc.. 9033A Pacific Street. Stamford. Con- 
necticut 06904. It could be the last stamp you'll ever use. 


M Pitney-Bowes 

klS Originator of the 
” Postage meter 




She had not called a pre^ con- 
ference since the January da> a 
decade ago when she announced 
her engagement to Prince Rai- 
nier. Now here was Princess 
<iracc huckstering for next 
year's centennial of Monte C ar- 
lo's founding. The celebration 
will "include a great many 
sports csents," said the Princess, 
including Monaco's third niiii 
tie la hoxe. Such nuits are mod- 
erately scarce in the principality, 
the Hrsl having taken place in 
1912. the second in im More 
customary would be the Formu- 
la 1 and Formula III races. The 
dilTcrcnce. as Grace disarmingly 
saw it, is that "the Formula III 
race will involve slightly less 
powerful cars but ones which 
make just as much noise." 

Because he wants his son to play 
-Strictly amateur football (you 
know, like his professional team 
plays it). New York Jet Owner 
Sonny \Nerblin has sent young 
Hubbard Werblin off to West 
Virginia's little Bethany College 
where athletic scholarship is de- 
manded, not athletic scholar- 
ships awarded. Hubbard, a 
freshman, is a split end, which 
makes his daddy proud. Sonny 
is a lot less proud of his sopho- 
moric quarterback, .)«»c .Na- 
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math {hfhw ), w ho again showed 
up in it public place (a pri/c 
light) without a necktie. Rules 
are rules, said Werblin, dressing 
Namath down and up- Jocmay 
go winless but not lieless. 

fhe Navajo Indians consider 
ihcmsciscs the aristiKrais of the 
.Southwest, and tribal law strict- 
ly forbids membership— honor- 
ary t>r otherwise- to outsiders. 
But w hen Oly mpic Gold Medal- 
ist Hilly Mills made an inspiring 
speech at a Navajo schiHvI about 
his own boyhood on u Sioux 
reservation. The People (as they 
call themselves) were deeply im- 
pressed. Code or no code, they 
said. Billy deserved something 
special. So they gave him a Nav- 
ajo rug and a silvcr-and-tur- 
quoise walchband. And they 
made him an honorary member 
of-- well, of the Window Rivk 
(Ari?.) High Schwl. 

That American dance cra/c. the 
twist, and all its vartations~a 
prime example of Western deca- 
dence and rootless cosmopoli- 
tanism. no? Well, not anymore, 
not exactly. It's really rather 
helpful, come to think of it, said 
%'alcri Popcnchcnko. a 165- 
pound Russian Olympic boxer, 
citing the latest Soviet reverse 
twist- In fact, admitted Val. 
"all members of the national 
boxing team of the U.S.S.R. do 
the twist excellently. For a box- 
er, it is a very useful dance." 

How do former congressmen 
stack up against incumbent bas- 
ketball guards? Robert A. TaA 
,lr. is not encouraged. Caught in 
a crowd of Cincinnatians trying 
to get cU)se to the Royals' Oscar 
Robertson. Taft was utterly ig- 
nored except by a girl who asked 
for two autographs. "Why sure, 
but why two?" Taft happily 
wanted to know, writing like 
cra/y. "Simple.” Siiid t he shame- 
less girl- "I can trade two of you 
for one Oscar" 

Only a year after his departure 
from the St. Louis Curds, Bing 
Devine, they say, is now eyeball- 
to-cycball with the presidency of 
the New York Mets. But Bing's 


1 7-ycar-old daughter. Janice, has 
already landed the job she was 
after: cheerleading captain at 
Horton Watkins High School in 
I.aduc, Mo. Accordingly , every- 
body within flinging range of her 
megaphone is advised to duck. 
Not very long back Janicedrove 
a screaming liner through a pic- 
ture w indow of the IX-v inc home 
(losing pitcher; Bing IX'vinc): 
just the other day she lost con- 
trol of u basketball and there 
went the window of a neighbor. 

For those whose special weak- 
ness is bulTalo stew, last week's 
news was pretty much all bad. 
The word from Tommy's Joynt. 
a San Francisco restaurant that 
caters to exotic tastes (and is a 
favorilc spwt for professional 
athletes passing through town), 
was that the basic ingredient was 
in short supply. "Ever since 
Billy Casper mentioned bulTalo 
meat as a part of his allergy 
diet." said Owner Tommy Har- 
ris, "I've had trouble meeting 
the demand. Now even my source 
in Wyoming is running low, and 
I'm out altogether." 

PrcKoedings in the New York 
City Council went along pretty 
smtMvihly until a resolution to 
establish a day of celebration 


for Sandy Koufax came up. 
Not that anybody there quib- 
bled with the intent of the meas- 
ure; it was the wording. After 
M'mc debate the resolution 
passed, but not before the Coun- 
cil hud knuckled under to Dem- 
ocrat Bernard Manheimer. The 
Bronx councilman, a New York 
Giant fan whose Polo Grounds 
arc gone but not forgotten, 
could not in ginnl conscience 
approve anything that called 
Koufax "the best pitcher in the 
history of baseball." Shades of 
Christy Malhewson! Shades of 
Carl Hubbelll When the resolu- 
tion hud been changed to read 
"one of the best," Manheimer 
beamed approval. 

If the scars left by last summer's 
riots in Los Angeles— not to 
mention Juan Marichal's bat — 
arc ever healed, part of the credit 
will belong to Dodger Catcher 
.lohn Kuspboro. who has gone 
on duty with the Los Angeles 
police ihchw). As a member of 
the force's community relations 
program. Roseboro will have a 
chance to apply his long-stand- 
ing interest in police work - as 
well as the practical knowledge 
he has gained living in southwest 
Los Angeles on the fringe of the 
Walls riot area. 




WITH THE CARDINAL OFFENSE DETERIORATING IN GIANT GAME, JIM BAKKEN SWINGS HIS FOOT IN FOURTH-QUARTER FIELD COAL TRY 


PRO Tex Maule 


Two for the seesaw in the inscrutable East 

First St. Louis was on the upswing, but then the offense became too careful and the Cards came tumbling 
down. Now Cleveland appears strongest, despite Sunday's loss, with New York emerging as a colorful upstart 


A t midpoinl in the season two favor- 
ites and an outsider lead the invsieri- 
ous hasiorn Division of the National 
l-'ootball 1 caitiicand the other four teams 
are now here. The Cleveland Brow ns. vs ho 
can beat anvone but the St. Louis C ardi- 
nals and the V\est. lead the division; the 
Cardinals, who seem to have all they need 
to beat evervone but a sense of daring, 
arc second. 

And the New York Giants, with all 
the faults and virtues of youthful en- 
thusiasm. are a surprising tliird. The re- 
maining four — Pittsburgh. Dallas. Phil- 
adelphia and \\'ashingion— arc clumped 
together in a melancholy heap on the 
bottom of the division, each having 
managed to win only two of the seven 
games played so far. 

And no tasiern Division team, from 
the Browns on down, has managed to 
win a game from a Western team. The 

a) 


West now leads the East 7 0 in intercon- 
ference games. The Minnesota Vikings, 
in a three-way tie for third in the West 
with ii 4 }• record, underlined the .superi- 
ority of the division last Sunday by stop- 
ping the Cleveland Browns and Jim 
Brown 27-17. The Vikings played a close 
and adventurous defense designed to 
reach Brown before he could gain mo- 
mentum and Prank Ryan before he 
could find his receivers, and they suc- 
ceeded in both aims. 

Ncvcrtlieless. the Br<iw ns appear to be 
the best team in the East. They have won 
five of their seven games despite having 
lost five starting players at one time or 
another and despite the handicap im- 
posed upon them by the injury to i’aul 
W arlield in the prcscason All-Star Ciame. 
W arlield has yet to play a down: his bad- 
ly fractured collarbone has healed much 
more .slowly than was anticipated. W ith- 


out him. Ryan must depend upon Gary 
Collins as his primary receiver, and every 
defense the Brow ns face puts tw o men on 
Collins. Once Warlield returns — and he 
should be back in another fortnight — 
the Brown offense should flower and the 
burden on their good defense will be sig- 
nitieantly lessened. The Browns lead the 
division without having realized their 
full potential; when they arc lit. they 
could w in in a canter. 

1 he Cardinals, who have beaten the 
Browns, suffer from a curious split per- 
sonality. On defense, they arc dev il-may - 
care gamblers, as daring as hell-divers. 
On offense, they operate with the reck- 
lessness of your maiden aunt playing 
whist for a penny a point. Too often 
they have indulged their cardinal sin of 
trying to sit on a small lead. On Sunday 
this cost them their third loss of the sca- 
..son. to the New York CiiaiUs. 



I.Ciiding tlic (ii;inls 10 0 al llic hall', 
the C'ardiiuils \vciu inio a shell \\lion dm 
oirctistf in the second hall'. Not until the 
(iiants had nuned inli> a I4 lO lead 
\sith lour minutes to go did C harles 
Johnson open up the olTeiise again, and 
hy then it was loo late. St. I oiiis nio\cd 
powei fullv on two long marches, hut the 
Ciiaiils slopped both. 

"We've lost to teams vve esp^^vied to 
beat twice." said Safely Jerry Stovall 
after ihe game, referring lo I’hiladelphia, 
Washington and New > ork. "You can't 
do that ;utd hope to win a lillc. There's 
still half a season left hut we have to 
win them all." Among the seven games 
left for the Cardinals to play are two 
with Western Division teams Los -An- 
geles and C hicago. It docs not appear 
likely that the Cardinals will win seven 
straiglu. 

The Oianis. no matter how manv of 
their remaining seven games they lose, 
have had a surprisingly successful sea- 
son. "Morrall played as brilliant a game 
of quarierhaek as I have ever seen." said 
a cheerful .Allic Sherman after Sun- 
day's v ictory . "H IS calls against red dogs 
were extraordinary. He was chewing 
out giiins under the most impossible 
pressure. It itikes guts to go against the 
dog the way he did. The Cards dog un- 
believably, Some of the spots they shot 


I've never even read about. It's a dan- 
gerous way lo live, hut they are good 
at it- ■' 

Morrall. obtained from Ihe Detioil 
1 ions in a laie trade just before the sea- 
stin began, has Ix’cn the key to the Ciiani 
suecess. He began slowly as be familiar- 
i/eil liimself vv iih the (iiani olTcnse, but 
now he passes with poise and accuracy 
and he gives the young (iiant leam the 
assurance of a veteran. In Tucker I red- 
erickson. a big and quick rotikie run- 
ning back. New York has the most 
promising young runner in the letigue 
east of Chicago's (lale Sayers. 

In fact, most of the Ciianis, on of- 
fense and defense, are young and apt to 
make mistakes. But look for the tiiants 
lo improve steadily ; they may blow some 
games beeaiise of youthful ftilly, but will 
not bitnv many, Hi>wever. they still have 
the meal of their schedule ahead. They 
play both St. Louis and CIcveiand on 
the road and they must still meet their 
second Western Division team. Ihal is 
Chicago in New '»ork. and the Bears 
now rank ;is one of the strongest teams 
in the league. 

If the acquisition of a seasoned and 
competent quarterback made a contend- 
er of New 't ork. the lack of one has K'cn 
the downfall of the Dallas Cowboys, a 
club ranked just a shade Ix'hmd St. Lou- 


is ;ind C leveland when the season began. 
Ihe Cowboys have one of the two or 
three Ivesl defensive units in football, as 
they proved recently in holding the 
tireen Bay Backers to a skimpy 73 
yards. But the Cowboys lost that game 
I -3 3. because the olVense could not move 
the ball. This was ti> lie the year that 
Don Meredith came into his own; 
instead, for no discernible reason. Mere- 
dith has had the worst season of his 

"I don't know w hat I'm doing wrong." 
he says, i feel the same and I have con- 
lidence in my throwing and still the ball 
IS short or long." 

W hatever has happened to Meredith. 
Cowboy Coach lorn I undry has ap- 
parently decided lo try to develop one 
or both of hts rookie quarterbacks — 
Craig Morion and Jerry Rhome. He 
lias used them one at a time and in re- 
lays on alternate plays. The Cowboys' 
quarterback sluiine w ill continue. 

"Against a defense like the Cardinals 
use. w iih their blii/es and complications. 
I'll probably go with Meredith for his 
poise." he says. "Against more orthodox 
dcfeiwes. I'll probably shuttle Morion 
and Rhome." 

While the development of a topflight 
quarterback would help solve Landry's 
problems, he still needs a good, big run- 
. ■mnnufd 
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ning back to complement Don Perkins. 
The Cowboys may be better than they 
have looked so far, hut this is another 
year of frustration for them and par- 
ticularly for their defense, which plays 
so well and, unfortunately, so often. 
Landry will have to work wonders either 
with Meredith or with his shuttle if Dal- 
las is to climb as high as third. 

A more likely candidate for third place 
is Washington, a club whose ebullient 
championship hopes were quelled early 
when a leg injury kept Charlie Taylor, 
the Rookie of the Year in 1964. hobbled 
for live games. Taylor, one of the most 
productive running backs in football, 
was almost all of the Washington ground 
attack and a good deal of its passing 
attack. While he was limping, oppo- 
nents concentrated on defending against 
the Washington passes. They succeed- 
ed. Taylor is healthy now, and he has 
gotten his legs under him again in the 
last two games. 

One small warning signal makes Nk ash- 
ington a bit doubtful. Not long ago 
Owner Ldward Bennett Williams, who 
took over the direction of the club after 
the death of Leo DcOrscy. called a meet- 
ing with the players. He excluded the 
coaches. Lor some two hours he listened 
to complaints and suggestions. Osten- 
sibly this was done with the full consent 
of Coach Bill McPcak. but in the past 
when players have felt free to go over 


the head of their coach to complain di- 
rectly to an owner, morale has suffered. 
If the Redskins keep winning, morale 
should be no problem and McPcak will 
be in control. But they just as easily 
could go into a nose dive. 

If that happens, the Philadelphia I'a- 
glcs might move up. The Eagle defense 
is adequate, although it docs not rank 
with that of Dallas. Cleveland or St. 
Louis. Like the Cow boys, the Eagles suf- 
fer from the lack of a consistent quarter- 
back. Norman Snead played well until 
he was hurt; King Hill, his replacement, 
has been spolly, and Jack Concannon, 
the tall, gangling passer from Boston 
College who was the Eagles' second draft 
choice two years ago, is still learning his 
trade. He has shown signs of brilliance 
to come and he may be one of the best 
running quarterbacks around, but he is 
still green. He played brieHy in four 
games in 1964 and Coach Joe Kuharich 
is understandably reluctant to saddle 
him with the responsibility of directing 
the club. 

The E'agics are short of running backs 
behind E.arl Gros, a massive fullback 
who is an exceptional blocker as well, 
and Timmy Brossn, surely the most ex- 
citing runner in the Eastern Division. 
And Snead. Hill and Concannon have 
only limited targets for their passes. 
Pete Ret7la[T is the best of the Eagle rc- 
ceisers and he is a good one. but there 



are not enough good receivers to insure 
a consistent air offense. The Eagles, on 
a good day, beat any of the bottom 
four teams, On a very good day they 
beat the St. Louis Cardinals. But there 
probably are not enough good days 
ahead. 

Last, and least, arc the Pittsburgh 
Sieelers, a club hamstrung by two early 
and irreparable lossc.s. Head Coach Bud- 
dy Parker, a brilliant but moody man, 
quit the team two weeks before the sea- 
son began, and John Henry Johnson, the 
elderly but still immensely capable full- 
back. was injured, erasing the Pittsburgh 
running attack in one dire blow. Mike 
Nixon took over as head coach from 
Parker but there was no one around ca- 
pable of replacing Johnson. The Sieelers 
simply do not have the equipment to 
win many games. Nixon is looking to 
the future, using young Bill Ncisen at 
quarterback and breaking in promising 
rookies like Roy Jefferson at end. The 
traditionally strong Steeler defense is 
still effective, but it tires tovsard the end 
of games because the players arc on the 
field so much. If there is one good bet in 
the mixed-up l-ast it is for the Sieelers 
to finish last. 

Summing up. there arc only two 
teams in the East without insurmount- 
able problems- Cleveland and St. Louis. 
Of these two, Cleveland appears to be 
in better condition for the second half of 
the season. The Browns survived the 
heaviest siege of injuries of any club in 
the league during the first half, beginning 
w ith the loss of Paul Warllcld. In replac- 
ing the injured. Coach Blanton Collier 
used young players who performed well 
and gained experience, so that now the 
Browns arc deeper and better prepared 
than they were when they began the sea- 
son. And Jim Ninowski is a better sec- 
ond quarterback than either of St. Louis’ 
replacements for Charley Johnson. 

Also, the Browns have only one more 
Western Division team left to play. If 
there is a team in the West that most 
Eastern Division teams should be able 
to beat it is the Los Angeles Rams. The 
Cardinals play the Rams. too. But they 
also have to play the Bears. 

The Browns meet the Cardinals in the 
final game of the season in St. Louis. 
This game could, of course, decide the 
Eastern Division championship, but on 
the evidence of Sunday's dcrring-don'l 
in New York, the Browns should have 
‘ it won by then. end 
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Most people buy the SAAB on the ground 


TfJ6 one m the air cruises el more 
than 1,500 mph. goes at least 30 gallons 
to the mi/e anO costs S2.000.000-00 t.o.b. 
Slockholm. It's trie new Viggen super-iet 
SAAB is building lor the Swedish Air 
Force. 

Most people will take ofl In the 
SAAB on the ground. Developing nearly 
one horsepower per cubic inch ot dis- 
placement — more than most high pow- 
ered sports cars — it can cruise easily 
at speeds higher than the law allows, 
goes 30 miles to the gallon, and has a 
p.o.e. cost about 1,000 times lower. 

It's the only car in the world engi- 
neered to aircrall standards. You can 


leel it in the driving, see it in the wind- 
tunnel styling, sense it in the 18-gauge 
Swedish steel body that protects you and 
your lamily. 

SAAB designed the car to handle 
like a let fighter, beginning with front 
wheel drive and the up front engine. And 
16 years of improving on a good thing 
give you sports car feel and response in 
a family sedan with typical Swedish 
quality. 

SAAB always goes exactly where 
you point it — pulls you through unex- 
pected curves and tight spots, instead 
of pushing you into spinouts. And does 
it with traction you won't believe until 


you drive it — on rain-slick or Icy roads 
through snow, mud or sand. 

SAAB dealers throughout the coun- 
try will give you a test flight. 

We'll be happy to lake your order 
lor the Viggen if you write to Saab, Lin- 
kopmg, Sweden. But the ’66 SAAB car 
has much in common with the let — and 
seats 4 more people — 6 more m the 
station wagon. Happy landings! 

SAAB 




DESIGN FOR SPORT //^a/7?e/a Knight 


A shooting 
lodge high 
on a volcano 

W o<hIs('ii K. Woods is a huiuer and 
a rancher, wiih 100.000 wild pigs 
and 225 Herefords at his back door. His 
hunting lodge sits securely in a Told of 
land 2,400 feet up the slopes of Mauna 
Kca, the 13.825-foot dormant volcano 
that dominates the Big Island. Hawaii. 
In his rolling pastures and forest land 
arc wild pigs, goats and mouflon sheep. 
Game birds arc present in profusion, 
among them C hinese ringncck and Japt- 
ancse blue pheasant, quail, dove, par- 
tridge and pigeon. 

The lodge, designed by Architect 
Thomas O. Wells of Honolulu, bears 
little resemblance to the lightly built, 
lanai-adorned Hawaiian homes of the 
beach areas. It fits perfectly into its pas- 
toral setting. The roof is painted the soft 
gray-green of the leaves of the surround- 
ing ohia trees, and the walls, built of 
local volcanic rock mixed on site with 
concrete, extend protectively. Inside, the 
lodge has the warm rustic quality found 
in mainland ranch houses, with beams 
and paneling of redwood hung with ant- 
lers. rams* horns, spears and outrigger 
paddles. The price for 1.100 square feet 
of space was kept to a reasonable $23.- 
000, since the only building material im- 
ported was the precut redwood timber. 


THE ODD HAWAIIAN ARTIFACT in ihc fore- 
ground of Ihc picture opposite is a onc-cylinder 
gasoline engine with llywhecls. used SO years 
ago to drive a colTce mill. The pointing dead 
tree is an olopuu, one of the few left in the 
world. Hawaiian spears were once made ofolo- 
pua wood, which was said to be so hard that a 
nail could not be driven into it. The lodge has 
only two bedrooms and a living and dining 
area (WgAr), but it can sleep a dozen hunters. 
The second bedroom is equipped with bunks 
for Woods's three sons. A ladder, made of rough 
ohia wood, leads from the bunkroom to a 
sleeping loh, where there arc six rollaway beds. 



WOOOSON WOODS [ahovf, at living room fireplace) has kept the decorating and furnishings 
simple. The window scats arc made of polished ohia. The focus of the house is the rock- 
and-concrctc chimney, rising 16 feet to a ridge beam. It has a built-in barbecue, deep raised 
hearths for wood storage and two fireplaces, the second opening into the master bedroom. 
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HUNTING FOR WILD PIG With hi'i SOnS 
Wood). 11. riitiMoplicr. ‘>'j. jnU Jcifrcy. H. 
WiMnls ijkc\ Iho land-Rovtr before slalkiiig 
game on fool, using a 55-pourul-iesi boss. Wild 
pigs in Hawaii can weigh up to .RH) pounds. 


THE TERNE METAL ROOF. low-pitelicd 
und w ide'CJscd, is close to ground on the back 
of ihc sloping loi. giving an air of protection to 
a house isolated between niuuniuin and sea. 



It’s classed with the $10,000 GT cars, (i) 

It’s priced at $3945. ( 2 ) 

It goes 108 mph. 

It gets 27 miles to the gallon at 70 mph. (3) 

It won’t nickel and dime you to death with tune-ups 
and engine adjustments. (4) 

It’s built so strong that body men curse when they 
have to do a fender job on one. 

Yet the biggest virtue of the Volvo 1 800 S is the way 
it cruises and handles and that can’t be described. 

You have to feel it yourself. 

Your Volvo dealer will give you the keys for a test drive. 
Go ahead and do it. 

It’ll brighten up your day. 


(1 ) Road & Track magazine puts it. “The 1600S is a very civilized ( 3 ) With electric overdrive. A worthwhile option. 



( 2 ) Manufacturer’s suggested retail price East and Gulf Coast POE, Wes 
Coast POE slightly higher. 


( 4 ) As Sports Car Graphic magazine wrote, "Proieci Volvo came off the 
dvnamometer at the Auiolitc Test Facility after one of the most 
severe tests we have ever put a Project engine through. Perhaps the 
foremost bit of education wc acquired was learning that the Volvo 
B-18 engine is one of the most, if not THE most, reliable, rugged and 
unbreakable car engines being built today." 


ESCAPE ordimr) 


Select Your Classic 
Lodeii Sports Jacket 

...2 Extraordinary Ways! 


1. See our tgilor in Austria. 

2. Order by Mail from Norm ThompsenI 

(imported exdwsivety for our <u*temtrs) 



FREE 80-p>g« coter cstslog 


Luxuriously tailored m 

Austria of Tyrolean Loden cloth 
(75% wool. 25% camel hair). 
Soft warm fabric won't show 
wrinkles or wear, shrugs off 
rain. Windproof. Classic 3-button 
style. German silver buttons. 
Costs half as much as coats 
of comparable quality, but 
you'll reach for it twice as 
often! Order regular suit 
size, fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
back. 


“Emipc (rein (hr Ordinary.’’ In* 
riadri r^claai.e Brilinh •po^«ir*r. 
imported hendknil eweeler*, hand* 
arnn kurkakin cioikinf, nairrproof 
l>o«fi jarkrl. .port akor# and koota. 
C'ooioal ealaloe Sof men, women. 

Norm Thompson 


1805N.W. Thurman Portland, Ora. Dipt. SI. 


Burqundy 



an aromatic blend of 
vintage tobaccos, fine taste 
and pleasant wine aroma 


AUTOMOBiLES/i/o/iT? Lovesey 


Safety with exhilaration: 
the new Jensen 


From Britain comes a revolutionary high-performance car with four- 
wheel drive and brakes that will not lock up on slippery surfaces 


everybody talks about automotive safe- 
^ ty, and in the last decade the manu- 
facturers have done something about it 
— they have installed scat belts, padded 
dashboards, removed or redesigned 
some of the lethal interior projections, 
and have made door locks more secure — 
but. by and large, they have been cautious 
about trying to sell safely, As they are all 
aware. Ford tried diligently in 1956. and 
the result was negative, The idea of safely 
not only was not exciting — it seemed 


loaded with potential backlash in that it 
got the customer thinking about such un- 
pleasant things as crashes and tontu- 
sions. What the safety movement needed 
was a more secure car that also promised 
more varied and satisfying driving. 

Thai is w'hat it got the other day when 
a relatively small British firm. Jensen, dis- 
played at the London Motor Show the 
first four-wheel-drive touring car ever 
produced. Jensen has been in the business 
of building a classy line of sporting cars 



CUTAWAY VIEW of the Jcnscn FF reveals, in circled area, the master difTcreniial and Maxarct 
aniilocL braking assembly that is its essential novelty. Four-wheel drive provides superb traction, 
and master differential permits front and rear pairs of wheels to revolve at difTcrent speeds as 
dictated by road conditions. Maxarct keeps brakes from locking— long a danger on slick roads. 
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since before World War 11. To say now 
that the Jensen FF. which is what its 
spectacular new car is called, made mo- 
toring history would not be an overstate- 
ment. The Jensen perforins brilliantly, 
and it is also the safest car in the world. 
On a surface as slippery as soap it can 
roll to a smooth hall. More iniporiant, 
it can be steered e%cn at cruising speed 
on such a surface a virtual impossi- 
bility for a car with two-wheel drive ex- 
cept at very low speed. It is equally im- 
pressive on ice, snow, mud or sand. The 
visions of motoring off the road that 
this conjures up must make the mind of 
any copywriter boggle. Show an FF a 
hill in winter, and it will show you its 
stern, Watch it go round a corner on ice. 
and the chances are that the only thing 
that will keep you from buying one is 
the current price: L‘4,343 or S12,I60. 

Jensens have never been cheap, so 
there have never been many of them, but 
they have always had a reputation for 
novelty. Richard and Alan Jensen, broth- 
ers of Danish descent who founded the 
firm in the early *30s at West Bromwich 
in the English Midlands, started by build- 
ing stylish bodies around the engines and 
chassis of other manufacturers. Current- 
ly the firm produces only five normal- 
drive Jensen cars a week. Each is a pains- 
taking production. Jensen customers 
(one was the late Clark Gable) "are very 
special people.*’ explains a director. 

Jensen has pioneered the use of big 
engines with cars of very low weight. 
The company went to safety belts long 
ago, and was one of the lirst to incorpo- 
rate disc brakes in its vehicles. Now 
Jensen finds itself right in the forefront 
again with a concept so revolulionary 
that it has taken 15 years for it to be 
adopted at all. The secret of the new car 
lies in the installation within it of the 
Ferguson racing car four-wheel-drive 
sy.siem. a cherished dream of the late Irish 
tractor millionaire Harry Ferguson, and 
a Dunlop Maxarel braking unit. Neither 
has been used on a production car before. 

The history of the Ferguson invention 
stretches back to prewar days, when Fer- 
guson envisaged, with a racing motorist 
called Freddie Dixon, the possibility of 
building a racing car with four-wheel 
drive. The thought then was more dreamy 
than practical. Ferguson was preoccu- 
pied with his tractors, but Dixon set 
about designing a car that he could race 
and could also use to establish a land- 
speed record. He was joined in time by 


Tony Roll, another racing driver, and by 
1946 the pair had traveled well beyond 
the original idea of a racing car to the 
concept of an advanced passenger vehicle. 

Four years later, in 1950, the two were 
desperate for additional brains and mon- 
ey but, fortunately. Harry F'erguson was 
at last free to provide the backing of his 
own mind and money. The Harry Fergu- 
son Research organization was founded, 
and by about I960, the year Ferguson 
died, much of the motor industry actual- 
ly had accepted the four-wheel idea but 
insisted it was "not practicable in terms 
of cost." What helped pull many over 
the first hurdle was a privately made, 
independently witnessed documentary 
film. This compared the performance of 
a prototype vehicle fitted with the Fer- 
guson Formula and Maxaret braking 
with that of ordinary cars. It is still a 
whispered legend in the trade. 

In the film, the Ferguson car is shown 
quite clearly outperforming convention- 
al vehicles of the lime over atrocious sur- 
face conditions. The climax comes when 
the Ferguson races another car round a 
circular slippery track. As the driver in 
the conventional vehicle attempts to pre- 
vent the Ferguson from lapping him. he 
goes into an ignominious spin. "It has 
taken us all the time since then." says 
Roll, "to show the industry that the idea 
is practicable. The Jensen will prove it." 

Of course, four-wheel-drive vehicles 
are not new. They have been used for 
cross-country and military work, hut 
their mechanization has been clumsy and 
their use of fuel and tires extravagant, On 
normal roads they convert to two-wheel 
drive but then carry around a great deal 
of weight which is not working. The 
Ferguson-ty pe car. in contrast, does not 
use more gasoline than normal nor wear 
tires excessively. Its essential apparatus 
is a simple one. What the Ferguson de- 
signers did was to place a master differ- 
ential between the differentials operating 
at the front and rear wheels. The result is 
that the front pair can turn faster than 
the back pair and vice versa. They act with 
one another, in other words, and not 
against. 

The master differential gave Ferguson 
the opportunity to provide a car with per- 
fect braking, i.c.. one which will not lock 
up. Fitting a Maxarel brake (in use in 
aircraft since 1952) to all four wheels of a 
car is not only impractica but extrcincl> 
expensive. Ferguson found a way to work 
all four brakes off one Maxaret by apply- 
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Daisy CO:200. ..the 
happy handgun that’s 
strictly-for-fun ! 

.A barrel of fun to Itavc along... 
fisliing, eamiMiig. or on indoor ranges. 
Uses standard or giant IJaisv Jett® 
('().- cartridges imore than 150 shots 
from the gi.inl sizc*i to propel inex- 
l>ensive .177 <-aliber H»Bs semi- 
automat ieally at an average velocity 
«)f too feet }H*r second. .AdJustahU- 
siglits, gun blue <‘poxy linish, and 
walnut-toned grijis. No "()" ring to 
leak, eilberl .About 



For more infor.t.ation, your F.c.it 
or wrili- Daisy Ma.*juka«;tui(Ino Company. 
(\>. Division, Duxl IfiVN.ItoRcM, .Xrk. 727.'i6. 



WHAT’S ROUND, 
ORANGE, HAIRY 
AND HAS 
RAISED SEAMS? 



AMF Volt New Profile Basketball, of course. 

(We fibbed about the hair!) 

Voit New Profile Basketballs are the 
best. The raised seam feature, previously 
available only in the top priced game 
balls, gives nearly twice the life of other 
basketballs plus better finger tip control 
and playability. Most Voit Basketballs 
also feature Icosahedron^ inner con- 
struction for strength and perfect round- 
ness. Look for the new raised seam on 
the AMF Voit New Profile Basketballs. 

vniT 






. .a classic by 
Bariie Lid. of 
New Haven. Made 
(tom mellow Puritan 
Vealskm— not cowhide 
• full leather-lined — not unlined • genuine hand- 
sewn forepart — not machme-stitched • hand-an- 
tigued and polished to peifection. Available in Chest- 
nut Brown Veal □. Antique Amber Veal Q Light Tan 
Veal C. Blaclt Veal and Antiqued Scotch Gram 
Order by mail, state shoe size — only S18.9S post- 
paid! Address all orders to Barrie ltd.. Oepl. S3 
260 York St., New Haven, Conn, 


rrft trttSurt an rreurtt 

jL^arric Bootcis 


NEW HAVEN 
HARTFORD 


AUTOMOBILES roMinufd 


ing it to the master differential. This 
means that when one brakes hard in the 
Jensen the pressure is turned on and off 
many more times than could be achieved 
by what is known as cadence braking by 
the driver's foot. 

To demonstrate their ideas in compe- 
tition. the f'crguson Research people in 
1961 raced a Grand I'rix car in Britain. 
It won a major race while competing 
for the third time. Driven by Stirling 


Jensen has no regrets over its own 
heavy research investment and subse- 
quent tooling expenditures on the KK — 
S16 million. “People are slow to accept 
things.” says the firm's Brian Owen. 
“Somebody's got to show it's safer. We 
are doing that," Under the direction of 
the firm’s 38-ycar-old chief engineer, 
Kevin Beattie, they have used the Jen- 
sen four-seater C-V8 Mark III. which 
was introduced in the early summer of 



Moss, the car beat a powerful field of 
BRMs, Coopers and Lotuses in the 165- 
milc International Gold C up at Oulton 
Park in Cheshire. With this vehicle Moss 
was able to demonstrate clearly one of 
the most salient advantages of four- 
wheel drive. On liigh-speed corners it 
had no tendency to break away at the 
front or rear. Instead it would only drift 
out while maintaining an arc round the 
bend. All that was needed to pull it in 
was to lift the foot off the ihrolilc. 
“The j-'erguson," commented Moss at 
the time, "is more stable than anything 
I've ever e.xpcricnccd. It is good in the 
wet and the dry. In both conditions you 
can put your foot down harder. You can 
decelerate later and accelcralc longer," 
Tony Roll (I rcddie Dixon died a few 
years ago) now believes that the time 
of a 1‘crguson avalanche is near. "It is 
no longer," he explains, "a question of 
asking if it can be done, but of deciding 
when to start doing it." It has been es- 
timated the additional cost to the con- 
sumer in the case of a mass-produced 
vehicle would only amount to 5',' and 
that would eventually cover the retool- 
ing expense. 


this year, as the basis of the IT'. The two 
cars, long and rakish, arc virtually in- 
distinguishable in appearance and arc 
powered by the s;ime 6.2-liter Chrysler 
V-8 engine. 

"What wc set t>ul to do," says Beanie, 
"was to make the safest ear we knew 
how." lo this end. over a period of 18 
months and many ihous;inds of mile.s of 
driving, extensive braking and transmis- 
sion tests have been earned out. 

Few people have, as yet. driven the 
Ff . simply because up until a short time 
ago only two existed. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain facts are indisputable. The F-'F will 
perform as well and in some areas belter 
than, for example, the C-V8. which can 
reach a lop speed of belter than 140 mph 
and cover a quarter mile from a standing 
start in 15.5 seconds. "People who have 
driven it say it's fab." says Brian Owen. 
But more important to the industry and 
to anyone w ho drives cars is w hat Kevin 
Beattie said the other day in his dry engi- 
neer’s language: ' The sy stem will provide 
controllability as long as suflicicni fric- 
tion 10 obtain any steering response ex- 
ists between the tires and the road.” 
That's fab. 6 no 
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HORSE R^QXHQt/Whitney Tower 


The grass may not be greener 

Roman Brother is now the best U.S. handicap horse, but he will 
find the going a good bit different on the turf in the International 


S ince the turn of the decade there 
hasn't been much point in horsemen 
training their best st(.>ck to run in a two- 
mile classic like The Jockey Club Ciold 
Cup. Kelso was around and won five 
straight cups on his way to five straight 
Horse of the Year championships. Hut 
a few weeks ago Kelso sulTcred a serious 
eve infection which in all likelilmod will 
force his permanent retirement, and so 
it seemed perfectly routine last week at 
Aqueduct for I ou Wolfson's Roman 
Brother, who had tinished second to 
Kelso a year ago. to move up to the 
winner's circle. He became the first (Jold 
C up recipient other than Kelso since 
Sword Dancer walked in way back in 
1959. 

In the process of beating second- 
place Bercnjenal and live other undistin- 
guished horses, Roman Brother picked 
up S71.5(K) and his lifth win in 13 starts 
this year. So overshadowed has he been 
for most of his career (he is still only a 
4-ycar-old) that it is a little hard to be- 
lieve he has now won 15 of 39 lifetime 
starts and a total of S920.203. Only six 
horses in racing history Kelso. Round 
Table. Nashua. Carry Back. Citation and 
Swoon's Son — have earned more than 
this in their careers, if Roman Brother 
can latch on W the S90.0(K) that goes to 
the winner of the Nov. 1 1 Washington, 
D.C., International at laurel he will 
move up still another notch In the over- 
all standings, clinch Horse of the > ear 
honors, and become the sixth equine 
millionaire in history. 

Winning the International, however 
—a mile and a half on turf — may not be 
quite as easy for Roman Brother as was 
his cakewalk in the Ciold C up. True. 
American entries have won seven of the 
13 previous Internationals (and five of 
the last six), but most of these victories 
were achieved by horses with some sort 
of established grass form— hv)rses like 
Kelso, Mongo. T.V, Lark and Bald 


Eagle- Roman Brother has no grass form 
to speak of — only one start at .Saratoga, 
in which he was a lackluster fifth. The 
other U.S. entry. Mail to .Ml, w inner of 
the Belmont and Travers, was to race 
on grass for the first time anywhere early 
this week at Aqueduct. No matter how 
good these American representatives 
turn out to be over a strange surface 
(both, incidentally, are F'torida-bred 
products of Ocala Stud Farms), they 
may discover iliv hard way that foreign 
distance horses arc tough competitors in 
Maryland. Though Sea Bird. Reliance 
and Russia's .Anilin (the first, second 
and fifth to finish in the Prix de I'Arc dc 
Triomphe) declined invitations. Dia- 
tome. third in the Arc, is coming to rep- 
resent brance and will be a strong late 
runner. .As for the early running, Roman 
Brother showed in the Ciold C up that 
he is capable of forcing — or even making 
— the pace. The English arc high on Su- 
per Sam. winner of his last live and al- 
ready a victor this year over Oncidium 
and Soderini; and Canada's Cieorge 
Royal beat Hill Rise and Duel in the 
milc-and-lhrec-quarters San Juan Capis- 
trano at Santa Anita last winter, Any 
of these horses is capable of winning the 
most wide-o|>cn l.aurcl race in years. 
And the fact that it is wide open for a 
change is probably a good thing for the 
sport of international racing. 

If any foreigner wins, it will demon- 
strate to the entrepreneurs at Laurel 
I’hal it might be wiser, instead of invit- 
ing the name horses like Roman Brother 
and Hail to All. to ask our most suc- 
cessful grass horses to run. This year 
they arc Parka and Hill Rise. Of course, 
it may not be necessary to debate this 
question after the International, because 
when Roman Brother steps out on the 
Laurel turf, regardless of who shows 
up from across the Atlantic, he will 
represent the best class this country has 
to offer. EHo 
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It may replace 

conversation 

entirely 




If you see a 
red lion on your glass, 
you must be drinking 
a Snifterini. 

A Snifterini is Booth's House oi 
Lords - the non-conformist gin from 
England - on the rocks in a brandy 
glass with a red lion crest. If you 
don't see a red lion on your glass 
- roar! 

Also, send S5 and get four Snil- 
terini glasses of your own. Mail 
check or money order to Dept. 1, 
Made in England Co., 1197 Mc- 
Carter Highway. Newark 4. N-J- 



Di«iill*d London Dry Gin. 100% groin neuiiol 
spirit*. 66 prool. Imperisd by end bottled 
in the U S A. lot W. A. Taylor 4 Co.. N. Y- 



A perfect partner makes a perfect play 


1 1 is possible lo become famous in tournament bridge more 
' for being somebody's partner than for your own play. 
This frequently happens when partnerships are long es- 
tablished and the senior player in the pairing was well 
known before the junior member came along. One exam- 
ple of this is the case of Sammy Kehela, 31. a young man 
who may well be quite as talented as his frequent partner. 
Eric Murray, although Murray is generally regarded as 
Canada's best player. 

Born in Iraq. Kehela docs not quite succeed in conceal- 
ing his sensitive nature behind a facade of wry wit and 
bellicosity. He learned to play bridge in London, but it 
was not until he emigrated to Canada that he began to 
gain attention as the man who sits across the tabic from 
Eric Murray. He once noted in a questionnaire under 
“personal achievements" that he had “played bridge with 
Eric Murray for four years and retained my sanity." and 


Both sulex vulnerable 



{Jordan ) 

PASS 

OBL. 


Opening lead: queen of dianiondx 


another lime when asked to list his favorite partners he put 
down only one. Murray. He has twice helped coach the 
North American team in the World Championships and 
has been on the team that won the Masters Knockout 
Championship in 1964 and 1965. He and Murray will be 
among the favorites to gain a place on the North American 
team that will compete in the World Championship when 
the Trials are played in San Francisco later this month. 

The Murray-Kehcla partnership almost defeated the 
U.S. in the semifinal match of the World Bridge Olym- 
piad in 1964. losing by a margin of only 16 points — which 
included a 5-IMI* penalty for tardiness. This week's hand 
is from that match. It shows Kehela at his coolest in making 
a doubled contract, one that had set Canadian rooters in 
the audience groaning aloud when it was bid. 

The raise for his heart suit was all that Kehela needed 
to hear: he Jumped to game over East's takeout double, 
both because he expected to make it and because he wanted 
to shut out the possibility of an East-West spade bid. But 
he still had to time the hand perfectly in order to make it. 
even after a slight slip on the part of the East defender. 

After winning the diamond queen. West continued the 
suit, and South rulTed. It now seemed that declarer was 
doomed to defeat in sure losers: a diamond already lost, 
the ace of spades, the ace of hearts and another trump in 
West's hand, since South already had one less trump than 
West. If South had set about establishing his clubs imme- 
diately. leading three rounds and ruffing in dummy, he 
would have been defeated. East would make his spade ace 
and lead another diamond — whether high or low would 
not matter — and West would either make a trump trick 
then and there or would discard a spade, assuming that 
South trumped the diamond. 

But Kehela's first play was the king of spades. East 
ducked this trick, and declarer continued spades, finessing 
dummy's lO-spot to drive out East's ace. East failed to 
foresee the need for a diamond continuation. Instead he 
shifted to a club. Declarer won. cashed a second club and 
ruffed a club in dummy. He discarded a club on the spade 
queen and ruffed a spade in his hand. Whether West over- 
rutfed or not. he could not prevent declarer from ruffing 
his last club in dummy and making his contract. The only 
trump trick South lost was West's ace. 

Meanwhile, in the other room Canada played four dia- 
monds with the East-West cards, going down two tricks 
for minus 200. The net gain to Canada was 590 points, 
worth II IMPs. END 
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He gets superb stereo equipment. 




Without one extra wire! 

That's one of the exciting things about 
G.E.'s exclusive home-eniertainment in- 
novation; Porta-Fi. 

Here's how it works. An optional trans- 
mitter in the console sends sound through 
your house wiring. The Poria-Fi speaker 
plays it, wherever you plug it in. Or you 
can shut off the console sound and listen to Porta-Fi 
alone. 

And what sound! The G-E Sutton has 1 13 watts of 
music power. The balanced speaker system includes 
a pair of 12' super w oofers, two 1.000-cycle exponen- 



tial horns, and two 3' super tweeters, all 
front mounted in acoustically lined, closed 

■ chambers. 

You get an AM/FM/FM-Stereo 
Tuner with electronic switching, su- 
perb 4-speed changer, G.E.'s .Man Made* 
diamond stylus, and a list of extras as 
long as your arm. 

The answer to everything. You’ll find it in 39 stereo 
consoles and slereo/television combinations, most 
with Porta-Fi option, a number with tape, too. Priced 
from under S150 to over 51,000**, only at your 
General Electric dealer. 

*Trad«m«rk for ditmoads masufaciured by the General Electric Company. 

**Price optional with dealer; subject to Fair Trade where applicable. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


AUDIO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. DECATUR. ILLINOIS 





AN ISLAND ASYLUM 
FOR MAD FISHERMEN 


BY JACK OLSEN 


Iso/a led from Portugal by eight miles of rough seas, the 400~year-old fortress (left), built 
to protect shipping from pirates, is now protecting anglers from the sanity of the mainland 


I have been buck from my Portuguese 
fishing trip for some time, and the 
doctor says I will recover my wits any 
day now, "just as soon as we stop hal- 
lucinating about taking dogs to dinner 
and swordfish chasing us.*’ as he put it 
in his usual first-person medical. He 
wouldn't be so flip about my mental con- 
dition if he had met Senhor Parreira or 
that Frenchman we called "The Body 
Beautiful" or the Swiss countess with the 
brassiere problem. Or if he ever got the 
evil eye from an Atlantic cutlass fish. Or 
ate mussels. 

It started innocently enough. There is 
this old fortress on the mile-long island 
of Berlenga, see, about eight miles off 
the mainland of Portugal, and the gov- 
ernment has made it into a fishing lodge 
where you can catch fish till your arms 
arc ready to fall off. and you can stoke 
up on ragout, bouillabaisse, lobster, oy- 
sters. curry, rabbit, lamb, green wine and 
92-ycar-old brandy. Altogether, a week 
on Berlenga is guaranteed to put 10 
pounds on you. And you can sleep in 
quaint rooms with 30-foot ceilings and 
pirate ghosts and native atmosphere, in- 
cluding the fact that there is no hot wa- 
ter. which is a little more native atnios- 

jim COOKE 


pherc than I usually vsould go all the way 
to Portugal to seek. 

Photographer Jerry Cooke and I as- 
sembled in Lisbon, rented a taxi and 
buzzed up the coast to the Jumping-off 
town of Pcnichc. a fishing community 
where women walk around with boxes of 
fish balanced on their heads, grown men 
actually sit in the square mending fish- 
ing nets, and boats loaded with tuna 
and mackerel come into the harbor un- 
der sail while wives and children run 
down to embrace their loved ones back 
safely from the deeps. As we lolled 
around Pcnichc for half a day. waiting 
for the boat that would take us out to 
Berlenga. I kept having a repetitive fan- 
tasy: this colorful native scene was be- 
ing staged for our eyes only, and the 
minute wc got out of sight over the 
horizon somebody would jump on a box, 
shout "Cut!" through a megaphone, and 
all the extras would go home till the 
next journalists appeared. 

I fell much the same about our lunch- 
eon scene, acted out on a restaurant 
balcony overlooking the harbor of Pe- 
niche. We vanquished successive courses 
of leek soup, tomato salad, homemade 
bread, creamy butter, boiled potatoes. 


zucchini, baked sea bass with a light- 
green sauce, milk, coffee, creme caramel 
and two bottles of vinho rm/c — the 
bubbly green wine of northern Portugal. 
The total bill for the two of us was 
40 escudos, or SI.40. "Forty escudos!" 
exclaimed the inevitable American ex- 
patriate who manages to be around 
whenever I approach a cash register 
abroad. "Boy. they must of seen you 
coming!" 1 wondered how much Central 
Casting was paying hint. 

On the way to Berlenga. across a wild 
reach of while-capped ocean which we 
renamed Dramamine Strait, a friendly 
crew member answered our preliminary 
questions, the first of which turned out 
to be a iriHe undiplomatic. "What is 
that beautiful castle overlooking the 
harbor of Pcnichc?" I asked. 

"F.es political prison." 

"What do you do to get thrown in 
there?" 

"Say wrong thing, and zveveepV' 

"Do people discuss politics much in 
Portugal?" 

"lies no politics in Portugal." 

1 shifted gracefully to another sub- 
ject — the fortress we were heading for — 
and the crewman explained iommuMi 
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that King Manuel of Portugal had built 
it in the 16th century to control the raid- 
ing activities of pirates who roamed the 
seas in that area. Then some years later a 
monastery was built on Bcricnga to lake 
advantage of both the island's isolation 
and the protection of the fort. As the 
centuries went by. the ntonastcry crum- 
bled into the earth, but the fort remained 
perched atop its rock slab, connected 
to the main island by a narrow stone 
bridge. Litfsen years ago the Portuguese 
govcrnnicni decided lo open the fortress 
to the public, hiring the champion ama- 
teur lishernian of Portugal. Seithor An- 
tonio Parreira. to run the place. What 
could my new Portuguese friend tell 
me about Senhor Parreira? "A worry 
brave man." he said, and that was all 
I could get out of him. 

My llrsi conversation with Parreira 
proved to be a harbinger. He spoke only 
Portuguese and French, not two of my 
better languages, and we talked through a 
pair of interpreters and a few’ hangers-on. 
“These arc certainly heavy," I said as 1 
tried to pull out a squarc<ui chair in the 
reception room. "Why are they so heavy? 
Why? Pdiyue? Pourguoi? Warum?" 


"They arc heavy because they belong 
to the government.” Senhor Parreira an- 
swered. "The silverware is heavy, too." 

"Why is that?" 

"Because it belongs to the govern- 
ment also.” 

"Why doc.s that make it heavy?” 

Parreira looked at me as if I were an 
idiot. "Everything that belongs lo the 
government is heavy.” he said. 

"Oh," I said. He picked up my rod 
and reel and began shaking his head 
dolefully. "No gvmd.” he said. He just 
happened lo be looking at my Ambas- 
sudeur 600(1. my second most valuable 
possession, a small jewel of a reel made 
in Sweden and loaded with l7-pound- 
tcsl line and, as far as 1 was concerned, 
capable of handling anything up to 
whales. 

"Too small.” he said. "This will not 
catch the fish." 

"I caught a 42-pound striped bass w iih 
it,” I said. 

"American fish arc not Portuguese 
fish." 

"Mmph:” I said cleverly. 

Apparently Parreira brooded over my 
superior attitude toward his superior at- 



Amonio Parreira, innkeeper amt/i\liermonextriMri{iiiary, inixteitlx aclniit<: he has caught soine 
1 fish. He once took 24 J in three hours, aitied by txxo assistants who unhooked the ftxh. 


liludc. because be never wasted a chance 
after that to try to prove to me that he 
was the consummate angler. Once he 
nonchalantly dumped out a bos of some 
si.K dozen medals and ribbons; prizes he 
had won in Portuguese fishing contests. 

I .said they were beautiful. Another time 
he announced that he had caught about 
125.000 fish in his life, "The Rsh must 
hate you," Photographer Cooke told 
him in French. 

“Oni!" said Parreira. "Je suix Dillin- 
gcr’." He cvpiained to me. the ignorant 
nonlinguist, that he was Public Enemy 
No. 1 to the fish and "their FBI.” which 
he pronounced "cfT bay cc." 

Nevertheless. I learned to like Sr. Par- 
reira as the day.s wore on. He is a hand- 
some man in his mid-50s. with a reddish- 
brown coinplcxiisn, black wavy hair and 
perpetually sleepy eyes (because. I found 
out later, he is perpetually sleepy). He is 
a man who tends to see life solely in 
terms of fishing (a definite plus on his 
record ). One day he explained to me that 
the Americans and the Russians were 
crazy for wanting to go to the moon. "I 
could understand it.” he said, "if there 
were fish in the Sea of Tranquility." Me 
is something of a student of women, be- 
cause he frequently finds himself teach- 
ing them to fish in (he troubled waters 
around Bcricnga. and he feels that he has 
come to understand the women of all 
countries except England. "What puz- 
zles me." he explained, "is that some of 
the English movies have very beautiful 
women in them, but ihc Englishwomen 
who conic here to fish don’t kwk like 
the movies. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that England must have special girls 
for export.” 

Years of dealing w ith foreigners have 
taught Parreira to .sjreak with his hand.s. 
His most frequent comment is hands 
flat, palms upraised and pushing up- 
wards. accompanied by lifting eyebrows 
and a slightly lilting head, .^nyonc who 
has had experience w ith gestures will rec- 
ognize instantly that this means: "Who 
knows?" which proved lo be a very use- 
ful set of gestures, because at the Pousa- 
da do .Sao Joao Baptista nohody knows 
when meals arc served, when boats are 
leaving or arriving, when the generator 
is going to cut out and dump the whole 

rnnlmuti 
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Your community needs your experience in 
helping to maintain its American tradition 
of people voluntarily helping people. 
Whether you are an executive with a 
national corporation, a local business or 
professional leader, you can help set the 
example by taking an active role in your 
United Way programs. 

Offer your skills to help in planning for 
human needs, to assist in budgeting for 


organizing and conducting United Way 
campaigns in your community. 

Only when goals are met can human 
needs of those who require care, love and 
hope be fulfilled, and communities made 
healthier and happier places for all citi- 
zens today and tomorrow. Participating in 
your United Fund or Community Chest is 
one way to affirm your confidence in the 
American way of life. 


Your One Gift Works Many Wonders THE UNITED WAY 


2S million Umilics benefit from child care, family serrice, youth guidance, health programs and services for the armed forces through 34.SOO United Way agencies- 
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place into darkness, or even vs hat day of 
the week it is. And after one taste of 
Portuguese fishing at Bcrienga nobody 
much cares. 

In the waters surrounding Bcrienga 
Island there are so many fish of so many 
sizes and shapes that the only problem 
confronting the angler is fatigue. There 
are excellent food fish like gray bass. Al- 
lison tuna, pollack and blues; ferocious 
fish like the Atlantic cutlass, conger eel. 
dusky shark and moray: and fish with 
odd names like the wrasse, gurnard and 
St, Peter's fish. There arc so many fish 
that the inmates of Poiisada de Sao Joao 
Baptisia disdain the use of bait. The 
customary terminal tackle consists of a 
heavy metal plug called the zagaia and, 
a few feet up the line, a plastic worm. 
One casts this rig from a drifting dory, 
lets it sink 100 to 300 feet to the bot- 
tom. then retrieves it in jerks. If the fish 
are running, one hauls up ’‘doubles" — 
one fish on each hook- almost invari* 
ablv. .Singles are left in (he water 
until they become doubles. Now and 
then a school of Atlantic cutlass fish 
comes through and terrifies the women 


—and some of the men— on board; the 
other men just get annoyed, because the 
cutlass wrecks so much tackle. He is a 
ferocious-looking devil who lives only 
in the eastern Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean— which is a good thing, because 
if he lived in U.S. waters Atlantic City 
would be a ghost town. 

At first glance the cutlass fish (poisxiin- 
sabre in French, espmhi in Portuguese) 
looks like a flattened cel. He is about 
one and a half inches thick, four or live 
inches high and six or seven feet long, 
with a translucent fin about an inch wide 
down his back. His skin is exactly the 
color of chromium and Dashes accord- 
ingly. His head is triangular and his 
teeth are shaped like needles, and his 
disposition is vintage Rogers Hornsby. 
If an Atlantic cutlass fish manages to 
throw a lure, he will not skulk off to 
safety tike a largemouih bass or a tar- 
pon; he w ill come right back to smack 
that lure again and again. Battling in 
water discolored by his own blood, the 
cutlass docs not quit until he is caught 
or the lure is snapped off the line. Ex- 
perienced fishermen tike Parreira believe 



The boxer with the mpronounceobh iriple’VOt\-el name went everywhere his master went. He wasa 
good dog, hut suffered — with his master — a separation complex. They even got seasick together. 


that the locally designed zagaia plug is 
the best lure for the cutlass, but w hen a 
school of them moves in they will hit 
anything. As a French fishing editor 
wrote: "One has the impression that a 
collar button, a mustard-pot lid or the 
metatarsal of a cavalryman would pro- 
duce the same result: an immediate and 
brutal attack." 

Perhaps (he best way to describe the 
profusion of cutlass and other fish in 
Bcrienga waters is to recount three hours 
in the life of Senhor Parreira several 
years ago. As an experiment, he decided 
to find out how many fish one man could 
catch if he were freed from lime-con- 
suming tasks like taking fish off the hook 
and changing lures. So out he sailed with 
two extra rods and two assistants to 
handle the menial chores, and started 
hauling in fish as fast as was humanly 
possible. At the end of an exhausting 
three hours, using the zuigaia and plas- 
tic worm. Parreira had landed 75 sea 
bass. 24 sea bream. 16 pollack. 92 mack- 
erel and 36 cutlass fish for a grand total 
of 243 fish weighing 1,289 pounds. He 
could not go on with the experiment be- 
cause he could no longer raise his arms. 

After that feat Parreira became famous 
all over Europe, hut especially in France, 
through the medium of fishing journals 
like Toute Ui Peclw and Pluisirs de la 
Peehe. which not only told of his fishing 
skill but also how to get to the pousada 
and how inexpensive it was. As a final 
blandishment the articles stressed that 
Parreira spoke excellent French, and the 
invasion was on. Nowadays the Pousada 
de Sao Joao Baptista has been so thor- 
oughly Gallicized that it is practically in- 
distinguishable from any old garden- 
variety castle in Brittany — which is both 
good and bad. The appearance ofwhole- 
Siile numbers of Frenchmen means that 
the food must he better than average, 
that the beds must be reasonably com- 
fortable and that there must be an ade- 
quate wine list. But it also means that 
you will cat w ith dogs. This is a new hob- 
by in France: gussying up your dog and 
taking him to dinner with you. Cooke 
and 1 were halfway through our first 
soup course when a French party arrived: 
two men. a woman, a wire-haired dachs- 
hund and a boxer. The boxer crawled 

continued 
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Monaco 500. crown jewel of Dodge's top- 
of-the-!ine Monaco Series of sedans, 
hardtops and wagons for 1966. You'll 
recognize Monaco immediately, with its 
elegant, trunk-wide taillights. And a fas- 
cinating list of standard equipment to go 
along with its good looks. Examples: 


foam-padded bucket seats up front. V8 
power. Console. Carpeting. Your choice 
of two absolutely resplendent interior 
treatments. And more, lots more. So, you 
men with unbridled imagination and a 
craving for action— move away from the 
crowd. At a reasonable price. Step into 


Monaco and start a little following of 
your own. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 

'EB Oadge Monaco 

DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 







The jet is fairly common. 
The airline is one of a kind. 


-rf ^ You see Jets just about 
everywhere these days. 

Big airlines have them. Small airlines 
have them. 

And with good reason: the Jet is the 
modern way to go places, 

But there’s more to running an air- 
line than having a fleet of the finest 
aircraft. 

And there's much more to choosing 


an airline than comparing timetables 
or menus. What you want more than 
anything else is confidence, peace of 
mind, assurance. Call it what you will, 
it means everything. 

And it's yours when you fly the 
world's most experienced airline. 

Come fly with us soon. 

You can board a Jet Clipper* in any 
one of 17 cities 'round the U.S.A. 


You can plan a trip to any one of 
83 lands 'round the world. 

And, wherever you go, you'll have 
the good feeling that comes from flying 
the very best there is. 

There's nothing like it in all the world. 

World's most experienced airline 

First on the Atlantic First in Latin America 
First on the Pacific First 'Round the World 
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under ihe lablo and the dachshund 
climbed onto a pillow (placed lovingly 
on the chair by his master) and began 
studying the house, including me and 
my soup, neither of which seemed to 
smell good to him. Cooke smiled poUic* 
ly at the dog and asked the master. 
■■■Wlial is his name?" 

"Ltienne." sttid the Lrenchman. "and 
he is not fantiliar." 

I ate a total of seven lunches and sev- 
en dinners seated nest to l licnnc. and 
after a while he didn't seem to mind me 
so much. One night Cooke and I sud- 
denly reali?cd that the dog had been 
coming to dinner in different collars. 
This lime he was wearing a green leather 
model with encrusted gold shells and a 
liny green purse dangling from it. 

"What docs he keep in the purse?" 
Cooke asked the Frenchman. 

"What else? Monnaif!" 

The boxer turned out to have a name 
unpronounceable to anyone but a 
Trenehman, containing as it did a triple 
vowel such as the ones in impossible 
words like faiilatil and m-il- He was 
a well-behaved dog. curling up under 
the table at mealtime, hut his problem 
was that he suffered from a separation 
neurosis, and sc did his master, Nei- 
ther could leave the other. This meant 
that the boxer had to be taken out on 
the bounding waves every day when the 
master tished. There never had been any 
overabundance of fishing-boat space at 
the poustida; normally one traveled to 
the fishing hole in a ptmerboat that 
dragged two dories, then transferred to 
a dory and spent the rest of the day try- 
ing to keep from capsizing along with 
three or four boatmates. Mix a 75-pound 
salivating boxer into this recipe and im- 
agine the result. The happiest person I 
saw on the island was a Cierman who 
came rushing up to me one night at din- 
ner and said. "Dey got seasick, da two 
of 'em! Oh. truiulfihar!" Who got sea- 
sick? "Dir Frunzosv iiiul ihr Hoxir 
Hiiml!" It was. to hear the German tell 
it. the most rewardingunglingexperience 
ofhis life. 

I asked Parreira what years of study- 
ing such situations had taught him about 
national characteristics, if any, of fish- 
ermen. "lexpiain," hccxplained through 


his usual muddle of interpreters. "The 
English tisherman wants to impi'sc his 
will on the fish, and he comes here, 
like you. with tackle that he insists on 
using. 1 have in my house a museum of 
useless fishing tackle, and most of it was 
left here by I nglishmcn. The Italians arc 
mainly fishermen of lakes and rivers; 
there are no fish left in the Mediterranean, 
and so they are willing to learn and they 
present no problems. The Ciermans arc 
more adaptable than the English and 
they know more than the Italians, but 
they get mad. Whenever anybody loses 
his temper around here, it'.s always a 
German. But the Trcnchmanl He is 
wonderful and crazy. The Frenchman 
catches a fish this long and when he gels 
back to the pousiida it's this long and 
when he gci.s back to France it's THIS 
long. But he adapts himself wclliochang- 
ing conditions." 

"And brings his dog along." 1 inter- 
jected. 

"And he will fish for anything, day 
and night. In France are four million 
fishermen and only eight or nine fish: 
so when he comes here the Frenchman 
cannot stop fishing. If it is blowing out- 


side. he goes dow n to the dock and fishes 
for sardines. VVe have here a French 
woman from F-vreiix who hurries her 
dinner every night so she can finish her 
evening by sitting up on the ramparts 
fishing for eels. 

"And when we arc fishing for the 
swordfish, only the Frenchman is not 
afraid. Sometimes the swordfish will rush 
the boat and try to stick his sword 
through the side. W'hile cveryb.idy else 
is screaming, the Frenchman is standing 
up and shouting. ‘Ties oniiisaiih’! Bvuu- 
i iiiip ih sport!' " 

F.ven on land, the Frenchman at Bci- 
lenga managed to he the center of atten- 
tion. Sealed near us in the restaurant 
was a Parisian we came to know as The 
Body Beautiful because he strutted about 
in short shorts showing off w hat he quite 
clearly imagined were handsome legs. 
Personally I fell they were just average. 
.All day long he would fish in old denim 
slacks, and then he would come to din- 
ner in short shorts: the only person 1 
have known who undressed for dinner. 
One day he vvas to be found wading 
about in the seaweed-strewn rocky shal- 
lows with what looked like a hutterfly 

roHtinufd 



In the waters surroumling Berkn^a IsIcinJ, there are so iiuin\ /isli of \o /mini \i:es anil shapes 
that the only problems confronting the angler are fatigue anil the it/enii/iciition of his catch. 
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net. and ui lunclniinc lie canii,.' hack v^ iih 
a ro\^ Miiall '.hrinip and a hagl'ul orimi>>- 
•vcK. \shich he consumed as a preliiiK’li 
appeti/er \Mtli a hoitle of white \Mne. 
Me itniied me to taste a mussel, and all 
1 could make out from the thin slurp> 
meal was the essence «>1' seawater and 
Ilie gnl of sand: it was like a sip ol the 
.lersev Hals at low tide. At least 1 rceog- 
ni/ed his gesture as a I'nendK act. w hieli 
is more than I can sun Tor an> ol‘ the 
gestures made h\ his bu\om. adolescent 
wife during our sisil. She used to keep 
c'ersone wait mg at dawn w hile she tried 
to decide whether to go fishing <ir sleep 
some more. \t si,a. she kept pointing to 
her mouth and sas mg to I’arreiru. ‘ Miiii- 
guiri-' Mtiiif’iarc'" whether n was time to 
return for a meal or not, One da> the 
placid I’arreira told Iter ofV, "'tou wail 
till we're linisheil lisliing!" he said, "'t on 
kept iis all waiting this morning. Now 
sou just wan!" 

The woman turnetl to The Bods Bcau- 
lil'ul and kept repealing. "On \tuii la 
\i‘iipf' On ffiil In wnpe!" 

"What means ();/ vein In \niipc)' " 

I whis|sered loC ookc. 

"She svants her soup." lie explained. 

Not that all the entertainment at I’ou- 
sadti de Siio Joao Baptisia ssas pros ided 
hs the 1 reneh. \ Swiss ssoman, rumored 
to he some sort of countess, arnsed vMth 
her hushand and a hagful of table scraps 
sshieh she had earned in from /.iirich 
to feed to the I’oriuguese dogs. 'It's a 
cruel countrv.” she said to me. her green 
cses fiK'used a foot abose and besond 
nis head. "Thes abandon dogs on the 
beaches here." I ach da> as her husband 
lished slic assembled the various dogs of 
the castle about her and fed them Svsiss 
table scraps, which went over big with 
all the dogs except I tiennc. 7'he countess 
made a favorite of one of ilte castle's 
mulls, picking him up and squee/mg 
him so liard that he would sclp to be 
liberated. "What is she trsing to teach 
him’.’" Parreira asked me. 

"She's trsing to teach him to bite 
her. " I said, just as the dog snapped at 
her hand. 

"W liai a good teacher she is!" I’ar- 
reira said. 

huch night when the catch was iinload- 
•ed. the Swiss lads would stand armind 
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wringing her hands. "Oh. those poor 
things!" she said. "They're dead!" 

"We've all got to go sonielirne. my 
dear." her husband said one night, strik- 
ing a new low in banality, even for a 
Swiss, and to the woman's eternal cred- 
it she did not agree with him. I wonder 
about the "countess" even now, She had 
that faraway look in her eye: she en- 
joyed ptosturing about the castle court- 
yard. drying her waist-length hair, and 
she always seemed to have something 
wrong with her brassiere. This is not 
my own conclusion hut one based on 
an overheard consersation between two 
Frenchwomen while fishing one day. 
They seemed alternately angry and puz- 
zled by the Swiss woman's brassiere; I 
could not gather whether they thought 
it was too tight or too loose or what, 
but certainly it was not the sort of bras- 
siere that a Parisian gentlewoman would 
wear, one could be sure of that, cerlaiite- 
/«<■«/' There was also some prolonged 
discussion about the lady's nationality 
and accent and arist<x:ratic standing, if 
any. "Well!" said one of the women. 
"I'm sure you know; a Swiss passport 
means nothing, absolutely nothing!" An 
hngiishman nudged me. pointed to the 
two lishwives. and said, "Crackers!" 

This Fnglishman was no bargain him- 
self. if you want to know the truth. Me 
arrived unheralded one morning, look- 
ing esactly like James Joyce in some of 
those old pictures in Trieste: short lie 
flapping out the front of his jacket, steel- 
rimmed glasses, sandals on his feel and a 
bemused smile playing about the corner 
of his mouth, as though he had some- 
thing on eseryonc of us. He spent most 
of his time hiking around the parapets 
with a jaunty step like those old folks 
who stride briskly past one's window- 
on cruise ships, doing the mile-a-day 
that the diKtor prescribed to ward olV 
ultimate justice. When I asked him what 
he did for a living ta typical American 
question), he pul me in my place prop- 
erly. "I'm a spy." he said. The next 
day he liHtscned up a bit and confided to 
me. "I'm beginning to feel these bloody 
prison walls pressing in on me." The fol- 
lowing day he announced, in that public- 
school accent of his that made every 
word sound like a Sachevercil Sitwell 
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prodiiclion: "I do prcl'cr Madeira, r'ally 
1 do. It's a ra\ishiiig island, not like this 
ul all." Then, lowering his \oicc. he lold 
me that he was frankly annoyed with all 
(he 1 renchmen in llte pousaila. "It's tliat 
bloody language of theirs." he said. 
■‘They can be saying the most puerile 
things, and ihey Mumd intelligeni. The 
poor Portuguese can he saying the most 
intelligent things, and they sound pue- 
rile. I'ser so unfair. wt>uldn’l you say. 
old fellow?" 

There was. for a fact so much ttf this 
Ship of fools byplay going on all around 
us that C ot'ke and i were hard pressed 
to go about our appointed task, which 
was to learn about the fishing on the is- 
land. f or my own part. I was also slow 
to get started Isecause of stark terror. 
The Portuguese fisherman docs not curry 
the fasor of the sea; he attucks it. In all 
kinds of weatiter the boats of the pou- 
sada put out. dragging faithful dories 
behind. The prospect of being cut loose 
from the mother boat in heavy water 
out of sight of land, and smack in the 
middle of the shipping lanes, and with 
a hover dog lapping at my eyes, did not 
appeal to my basically gentle nature. I 
fell at one with the Englishman who had 
staggered lo the drx:k at dawn, dressed 
to the ears in the latest angling togs 
from llarrods. clambered on btvard the 
crowded boat and then scuttled back to 
the shore. ‘What are you doing'.’" Par- 
reira asked. 

"I'm not going." the Englishman said. 

“Why not'.’" 

"Em scared." the I nglishman said. 

My own natural feeling of cowardice 
was not allayed by the story Parreira told 
me one night through an interpreter who 
was even less cpl than the customary 
ones. Parreira spoke for about .TO min* 
utes.a short jseroration fora Portuguese, 
whereupon the interpreter interpreted; 

••He say lie go one time to the Faril- 
hoes Islands near here with a party of 
Ercneh peoples a father, a mother, an 
old lady of 70 was a grandmother, and 
a little boy. They are towed to this little 
tiny island to tish. and the lishcrinan 
w ho tows them he is going to come back 
in three hours and pick them up. Soon 
comes up the sea. a bitter squall, and the 
sea it pounds o\er this little rock and 
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Preferred by motorists in 67 countries 


Motorists all over tlie world rely on \'al\ oline 
Motor Oil. It’s the rugged motor oil! Meets 
the rough, lough demands of modern driv- 
ing! \^il\oline is the only motor oil with 
Chemalov, an exclusive development of ad- 
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sweeps away the picnic baskets and the 
rods and everything. And Senhor Par- 
reira and the French peoples all is stand- 
ing in their necks in water and praying 
for the fisherman to come back and pick 
Jhem up. Now the old lady was smart, 
because she thought perfectly what is 
going to happen. She secs the tide is 
rising, and she sank to make things easier 
to the others. She sank to don't make 
things worse.’* 

“She sank?" I asked. 

“Yes,” said the interpreter. "To keep 
them the spirits up. First she sank a 
French song, and then she sank some 
songs the senhor no more remembers.” 

Finally the fisherman arrived in his 
large boat and dispatched his son in a 
skiff to recover the beleaguered anglers. 
But when Parreira climbed into the skiff, 
the father shouted to the boy (according 
to the interpreter), "Now row back! 
Don't taking no mere peoples! Is too 
dangerous!'* Parreira pulled a knife on 
the boy and said, “You die with me if 
you don’t save those pecple." All were 
saved in a chilling adventure featuring 
a leap from the rock to the boat by the 
old lady, who landed square on Par- 
reira's leg and broke it. 

Such mishaps were as invigorating to 
Parreira as they were dismaying to me. 
One day while we were at the pousada a 
wind came up, and the seas churned into 
20-foot waves and troughs. Parreira and 
a Frenchman, far at sea in a dory, dis- 
cussed the worsening blow. “There are 
two possibilities.” the Frenchman said. 
“One. that we will turn back and catch 
no fish. Two, that wc will go ahead and 
be drowned.” 

“Quite so.” said Parreira. “The first 
possibility is therefore out of the que.s- 
tion.” 

Another day during our tenure at Bcr- 
lenga, Parreira went out in a larger boat, 
and his companion, a fellow Portuguese, 
was overcome by a carbon-monoxide 
leak in the cabin. The poor man’s skin 
turned green, his eyes reddened and wa- 
tered and his face began to bloat out of 
shape. Just as they were about to run 
for help, Parreira hauled up a double. 
His sick companion revived, grabbed a 
rod and. alternately hauling up fish and 
retching, joined Parreira in landing 125 
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in two hours. On the way home the 
motor conked out. and Parreira caught 
.30 more. The Portuguese attitude tt>- 
ward life was summed up by the griz- 
zled old sailor who rowed the sick man 
from the larger boat to the diKk at the. 
pousada later, "Murrs." said ilie \ieiim. 
"Make your arms go fast. 1 am \ery ill." 

"Si'' what'.*" said the ancient mariner. 
"If you die it means ni>thing." 

H> the end of a week ofsucli happen- 
ings at the pousada. the visitor has 
hauled in so many lish of so many spe- 
cies that the thrill is sharply diminished, 
like the second week <d’ a marriage. This 
is the lime to go hiking across the reddish 
granite roof of the island or for a cruise 
iliiougti tile island's spectatulai giot- 
loes some 2tX) of them. One watery 
path threads its way for 4tH) yards, black 
and silent, through the riK'ks. and wlien 
you pul your hand in the water it gU>ws 
green and gold from phosphorescence. 
•Anoilier grotto leads to a natural am- 
phitheater. 500 feel high and acousli- 
eaffy sound, where you can make your- 
self sound like the Roix’ri Sliaw Chorale 
by humming a few bars of ('lui/>\iuk\. 
When such sights and sounds pall, you 
cun always study the fortress with its se- 
cret passageways and gunporls and 
rusty cannon lying disused on the riuif. 
and Its old iron rings sticking out of 
solid rock, making you wonder wlial 
they tethered, or whom. ^ ou can oven 
do a modest Hamlet, the resemhianec 
to TIsinore. with waves pounding 
against the rocks far below, is spiH>ky, 
and I must confess I got earned away 
late one dark and windy night, all alone 
and striding the ramparts like inv an- 
cestral countryman, the prince of Den- 
mark. l.ookingfurlively to left and right. 
I stalked out on the walchlower and 
struck a heroic pose. "To he. ' I cried, 
"or not to be." 

I heard a cough. It was the I rcnch- 
woman going about her nightly task of 
lishing for eels dc F ranee. .She was sit- 
ting in shadow at the other parapet and 
looking at me strangely. "Hoii soir!" I 
said ebulliently, as though I had kruiwii 
she was there all the time. She tinned 
back to her fishing. I can hear her now, 
telling her friends in Evreux what nuts 
the Americans arc. sno 
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mdup of Ihe sportB inlormation 
of the week 


BASKETBALL M» \ I’H U.A l)t Ll'lll A f J 0) v,on 
ihc »nl> game u pla>eO >.^4 114 over the Ho>als its 
\S lU <'hamherl«tn and Hal Greer comhincil lor 77 
poiniv. The wtn hclpctl I’hilly hold >iv early lead m 
Ihe I- astern Division. The higgesi surprise, however, 
was the collapse of BOSTON iT-J>. which Inst two 
oul o( three. Wiih three losses m iheir llrsi six 
games, ihe C'eliics were off lo iheir worvl siarl in 12 
years. Jerry Lucas pulled down 31 reKvunds — one 
more than Bill Russell to lead the K.iyals lo a 
tIJ-lOK win over Boston, and u nighi laier the 
Pistons edged ihe Celtics 108 106 on Ray Scolt'v 
jump shot with only two seconds left in (he game. 
It was Detroit's second victory over Btssion in ihe 
last three seasons. Sam Jones set a team record for 
the ('clues with 51 points against the Pisions and 
then scored 30 more against the Bullets as Boston 
linallv won a gante, Cl NC'INN ATI |4 4) took three 
nut of four, and M 'V YORK. (.1-41. in last place, 
lost three of Ihc four games it played on the West 
Coast— two 10 the Lakers .ind one to the War- 
riors. The Western leader, SAN I RANCISCO(4— 21. 
also deleaied ihe I akers I 24 I 22 for a 2 I week, 
while LOS ANGFLTS (4-l).wiih Jerrv West total- 
ing 100 points, won two of three. ST. I OUlS (.1-2) 
plased only one ganK and won it easily. 122- 
95 over the Pistons, hailing gu.ck'y behind were 
DFTROIT(3 5) and BA I 1 1 MORI l2-<il. holh of 
whom lost more often than they won. Ihc Pivitins 
were two and three and Ihe Bullciv one and three 


FOOTBALL Ni L Lnhenien Green Bay lost to im- 
proving CdlCACiO ll 10 i/Hiy’ 22 > and fell into a 
lirvl-placeiic in the Wesi with RAl TIMOKt. which 
edged San hrancisco .14-28 when Johnny UniiAs 
tossed four touchdown passes. Joe Don l.ivoney 
scored Horn the 16 .md the nine as Dl TROlt 
cnished l.os Angeles 11 7. Ihe vciors gas« the 
lionsaA 3 0 record and a share of third place wiih 
Ihc Bears and the Vikings U'll Brown carried 26 
limes for 1.18 yards and iwo IDs to lead MINNt- 
SOIA lo a 27 17 upsei over Cleveland, whose Jim 
Brown gamed only 19 yards m 18 carries. Si. Louis 
hohhied Ms chance to move into a lie lor the lead 
in the Tavl with the Browns bv losing to Nh.W 
YORK 14-10 and ended up instead in a lie for sec- 
ond with Ihe Ciianls. \ four-wav lie (or founh re- 
suhed when PITTSill R(.H beai Dallas 22-13 on 
Bill Nelson's three touchdown passes and WASH- 
INCiTON dcrcaicd Ph ladetphia 23 21. 

Al L: BOSTON, one of ihe two teams wiihoul • 
win. heal San Diego, ilye only leam vviihoul a loss. 


(sino Cappellciii and Cappelleiti 
goals^Lcn '‘•'J KA^NSA"' 


xiring p 
TTY . 


n field 
an SU- 


'ned iheb, 

, jies lo beat Oak- 
land 14-7, The V iciorv tied the Chiefs with the Raid- 
ed l><r second in the Wcvi. In another upset George 
BlanJa kicked four field goals and threw 10 yards 
to Ode Burrell for a T D as HOUSTON defeated 
Bullalo. the I astern leader, 19-17. NhVC YORK, 
which had not scored mote than 24 points in any 
presious game, rolled up 24 in iIm second period 
alone, as the Jcis heat IX-nvcr 45-10 for thcr first 
siclory of the season. 


COLF- With rounds of 62-71-62-69 for a 264 ioIaI, 
(iAKY PL AYI R of Soiiih Alrica. already the win- 
ner of the U.S. Open, ihc individual lille at (he 
Canada Cup. ihe World Series of golf and Ihc Pic- 
cadilly world match-play lournumcnl ihis year, 
gamed the Australian 0|^n title on the Kooyonga 

jer (he tournament record and just one stroke off 
the world record for an open tournament. Player 
began the thvrd tound four strokes behind Jack 
Nicklaus, who shot a sccund-round 63, hut his two 
r.vgles. eighi birdies and eight pars combined With 
SK-klaus' 70. moved him lour sirokcv ahead going 
into Ihe final round. Nicklaus finished m a lie lor 
second at 270 with frank Phillips ol Australia. 
Peter Thomson, the British Open champion from 
Australia, was fourth at 271. 

HARNESS RACiNC By drivmit four winners in one 
night at Roosevelt Kacewav. BILLY HAUGHTUN 
ol Oyster Bay Cove. Long Island, N.Y, becameonc 
of three American drivers lo record 200 wins in one 
season, mining Doh Tarrmgion of Richwood, Ohio 
and Don Busse ol Kingston. III. i-arringion holds 
the national record of 312 and Eddie Freundt of 
Germany the world mark of 384. 

HOCKEY— CHICAGO and Bobby Hull were off and 
skating as soon as the first puck was dropped in be- 
gin the NHL's 1965-66 season. Al the end of a little 
over a week of play, Ihe Black Hawks had won four 


straight, and Hull had scored eight goals, including 
a hat trick against the Maple Leals. Stanley Cup 
winner MONTRtAL. in second place, won three, 
"ed one and Inst a big game to the Black Hawks 6- 4. 
lORONTO dropped MS first two games— shutout 
losses to the Hawks and ihe Red Wings — then cantc 
back wiih victories over ihe Red Wmgs and the 
Bruins DETROIT <1 -3-11 and Nfc W YORK (12) 
started slowly, while BOSTON siaricd. as usual, 
with three straight losses— to ihc Black Hawks, the 
Maple Leafs and the Rangers. 

HOREE RACINO ROMAN BROTHiR (S2.40I. 
Louis Woltson's4.year.old, ridden hy Braulio Racra. 
won the $100,000 Jockey (Tub Gold Cup at Aque- 
duct by live lengths over Bercnicnal t/xrrr 7/i. 

BOl D BIDDER ($9,60), winner of four races since 
he wasacquired by Paul Falkcnstein from the Wheat- 
ley Stable several weeks ago. took the Beniamin 
Franklin Handicap at Garden Slate by half a length 
over fasKloving Big Rock Candy. 

PORTSMOUTH ($10.40) beat Bauman by a neck 
in the $20,000 Maryland Handicap ai laurel Race 
Course and »n doing so briske the Amctis-an record 
for one mile on a turf course with a 1:34 docV.ing, 
The former record. I 14?t. wa-. held by Twice as 
Gay. who finished oul of the money m this race, 
Mrs, Theodora Randolph's 5-year-o1d gelding BON 
NOUVEL ($2.60) was never challenged as he suc- 
eessfully cleared the 19 fences of the three-mile. 
$54,275 Temple Gwaihmey Handicap, the year's 
richest steeplechase race, and finished 30 lettgihs in 
front of Harry S. Nichols' Lucemaiir. Ridden by 
Tommy Walsh. Bon Nouvel carried an extraordi- 
nary ifO pounds in his third victory in seven siarii 

MOTOR SFORT8--Wiih an average speed of IU2.989 
mph. HAP SHARP of Midland. Texas in a Chapar- 
ral won the Loi Angelet limri Grand Prix for sports 
cars m Riverside. Calif, by II seconds over Jim 
(Clark and his Lotus. 

TRACK a FIELD -RUN CLARKE, Australia's 
great distance runner, who already holds world 
records at 5.000 and 10,000 meters, three, six and 10 
miles, added two more to his list al a meet in (ice- 
long. Victoria when he ran 20.000 meters in 59:22.8. 
lowering ihe world mark by 5.8 seconds and. con- 
tinuing. covered 12 miles. I.OObyards one foot 10 
inches in an hour, adding 46 yards to (he unc-hour 
record. The old marks were set two years ago in 
Auckland, New Zealand by Bill Baillie. 

According to the New China News Agency. CHI.N 
CHIA-CHUAN lied Ihe world record lor the 100- 
meier dash with a clocking of 10 seconds at an ex- 
hibition meet in Chungking. 


MILEPOSTS 
ager of the 


MIKED: To replace DickSi-ler as man- 
Cmcinnaii Reds, DDN Hf.l ENER. 54. 
■ the New York Meiv the past iwo years. 


Ulf D: MILLER ANDERSON. 42. winner of two 
silver medals for diving al the 1948 and 1952 Olym- 
pics. of a heart ailment in Columbus, Ohio. Ander- 
son. a bomber pilot m World W'ar II. flew 1 12 mis- 
sions over German-held terruory. On his laxi, An- 
derson's plane was ha by flak and his left leg was 
shaiietcd as he bailed out. The leg was repaired, 
but Anderson had (o learn to dive all over again 
when he returned lo Oh'o Stale after the war. Erom 
1942-48 he won three Big Ten, four NCAA and 
eight AAU lilies. 

DIED W ILLIAM B i Deacon Bill I McKECHNIE. 
78. Hull of Eame manager and winner of four Na- 
tional League pennants with three different teams, in 
Bradenton. EIu. The mild, soft-spoken McKechnic 
was not A very good major league ballplayer ( le 
baited .2.14 m 546 games as an mficlder with fiiur 
teams between 1907 and 1920), hut he was considered 
one of the most skill'ul managers in history. Erom 
1922 to 1^25 McKcchme led the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates. winning the pennant and Ihe Wof'd Series in 
1925. After a year as a St. Lou.v Cardinal coach. 
McKcchme was made manager of 'he Cards and 
promptly won the 1928 pennant- When Ihe Car- 
dinals lost ihc series in four straight games to the 
Yankees. McKrchnic was demol^ to a S’, Louis 
farm club in 1929. Me was brought back lo the Car- 
dinals In July, however, and finished the season as the 
team's manager. The next year MvKcchnie quii the 
Cardinals and became the o'd Boston Braves' man- 
ager until (937 tin (933 (he fourth-place Braves won 

l91S*through \lcKl;hnIc maoaged^'hc (Tn! 

cinnali Reds and won iwo siraigfii pennants (19.19 
and 19401 and a World Series < 19 tO), I ircJ alter the 
l'M6 scA'on bec.tuse of fan resenimeni oser his 
"o'd-fashioned" way nl managing. McKcchme 
worked for the Cleveland Indians .is a coach until 
he reiircd from h.ischall in 1949. 


CREDITS 

4- 1, Ffoiv-.v 23.-.Jc-»t D-c- 

24 - All sioy 26, 27 -He’b Scko’imo’' 30 32 
N«|| leiter: 36 lee Ba'trr'i.v.-: 44, 4$ -laor.iro 
Boeen Tiie O’aijo’uo'i 52, 53-le'ry Cooie 59- 
AP. UPl: 60 63 Herb Scho-l-rar 64 66 ‘res 
tyon lro‘'> Papho-Gulllumel'e Srowing Py Pen Moti 
74 at -Jerry CooVe 95 -Coolers Crs'f.rsso 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



I 


PEPE BEABOUT.ii Dal- 
las junior high school 
siiitIciK. cotiijucrcJ (he 
13-(0-I4-ycaf-olvJ light- 
weight division ai (he 
Sheppard Air I orcc 
Base Judo Tournamcnl 
in WiehKu Falls, Tex- 
as with six straight 
wins, JVpe was also 
riinner up in the Dallas 
Soap Box Derby. 


SERGE DE SOMOV. 

known to the Hampton 
Bays. Long Island, 
N.Y. lishing I'raierniix 
as the Mad Russian, 
heeaine the Itrsi three- 
lime bass winner in the 
history of the Martha's 
Vineyard ( Mass. ) 
Striped Bass and Blue- 
lish Derby, with a 4')- 
pound 10-ounee eateh. 


LESLIE OAVISofOIncy 
High in Philadelphia, a 
5-rooi-7. 140-pound 
halfback who played 
junior saisiiy Iasi year, 
broke ihrough i rank- 
I'ord High's line for 
hrec yards and the 
touchdown that coded 
Olney's 34-\far-old los- 
ing streak in the inier- 
sclund rivalry. 


MARY ANN FOSS, a 
Bells illc. Ohio house- 
wife. set a world record 
for D-sioek automaiies 
at the Bristol. Tcnn. In- 
ternational Speedway 
in her fathers 1958 
Pontiac. T/rtg/c. 

The only female driver 
in a lield of :(X), Mrs. 
Foss covered a quarter 
mile in 14.07 seconds. 


DAVID (SPEC) GOLD- 
MAN of Dallas set a 
short course record of 
65 on Pmehurst's No. 
2. while taking medal 
honors at the North- 
South Seniors golf 
championship, then 
defealed Curtis Person 
I up lo become the first 
inedalisi to wm the 
Norlh-Souih title. 


PHILIP KRIEGER won 
the individual iillc at 
the 1. astern Inierscho- 
lasiie Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Columbia 
University , and m do- 
ing so lie accumulated 
enough points lo gise 
St. Benedict's Prep of 
Newark. N.J. ihc leam 
title over the 17 other 
schools entered. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOGS IN THE HILLS 

Sirs: 

It has taken the |>coplc of Arkansas many 
years to ovcrcoinc the hillbilly image im- 
posed upon it by radio's late and beloved 
Bob Burns. Now Dan Jenkins comes along 
and uses u hillbilly song as the theme for his 
description of the No. 1 Kiizorbacks' win 
over the Texas Longhorns (Arkansas on Top 
of the li ’orld. Oct. 25|. We true fans prefer 
to forget the corny stuff and remember in- 
stead those athletes who have given our state 
a grc.it sports image — men like Rill Dickey. 
Clyde (Smackover) Scott. Lance Alworth. 
Diz/y and Paul Dean. Paul (Bear) Bryant. 
George Kell. Johnny Sain and. more recent- 
ly. Dick Sikes. 

Jot BitINDllY 

Little Rock. Ark. 

Sirs: 

After 19 consecutive victories. Arkansiis 
is "on top of the world." yet Dan Jenkins 
pivrtrays us as a gang of Cinderella hillbillies. 
Hogwash! 

David A. Damils 

Dermotl. Ark. 

• For another Jenkins look at Arkansas 
and further reflections on notable Ra- 
zorbacks, see page 30. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins’ article on Arkansas’ victory 
over Te.xas was a truly colorful and accurate 
piece of reporting, except for one glaring 
error. He says, "Texas thus moved four 
points up . . . and not a 'whoooo. pig. 
soocy!’ was to be heard anywhere." In truth, 
at that point, the loyally of Kazorback fans 
was demonstrated with the loudest, longest 
’whoooo, pig, sooeyf yell of the day! 

Btrrv II. ALitN 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Sirs: 

It is quite evident that this Jenkins can- 
not hear too well. Immediately after Texas 
made its tinal field goal, there came a soul- 
shaking “whoooo. pig" like I have never 
heard before, and I have heard many of 
them during the past years. 1 here was hard- 
ly a minute when the student body was not 
urging their beloved Hogs on. 

N. R. PoMJ 

Joplin. Mo. 

FOR THE BIROS 

Sirs: 

SI and Walter Bimson really know how 
to hurt a guy (The Week 2,tH)o Pheasants 
Tell. Oct. 25). 

I read Mr. Bimson’s account of his week- 


long stay in Scotland immediately upon my 
own return from the first Pelce Island pheas- 
ant shoot of the year and it took me 14 
hours of tramping over rain-soaked terrain 
to bag my liberal two-day limit of 10 birds. 
Mind you. I don't (unduly) covet Mr. Bim- 
son his opportunity to live and shoot in the 
grand m.inncr. But I do resent his c.illing 
the outing a hunting party. 

Mr. may have been on a helluva 

shotit. or he may have participated in a 
bumper bird harvest— but hunt he did not. 
We of the tattcrcd-canvas-coat-and-pump- 
gun set would call it a different sport. 

Ed PivckviCH 

Westlake. Ohio 
Sirs: 

Killing more than 2.000 birds in six days 
hardly qualities as sport. My own conviction 
has always been that the killing is secondary 
to the relaxation and enjoy ment of the fields 
and wood.s, but M r. Bimson's article, appar- 
ently motivated by pride of accomplishment, 
seemed devoid of this understanding. Hunt- 
ing. in the true sense of the word, is one 
thing, wholesale slaughter quite another. 
Coming home with the game pocket full 
is certainly rewarding, but un empty one 
should not imply that the day was fruitless. 

Thomas R. Brooks, M.D. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Sirs: 

I am sure you’ll get a bushel of anguished 
protests against such ’’slaughter." but 1 real- 
ly enjoyed Waller Bimson's Scottish shiwt- 
ing article. As Mr. Bimson said, few Ameri- 
cans realize that in Europe wildlife is the 
responsibility not of the public at large but 
of the landowners on whose property it is 
to be found. Hunting thus becomes a neces- 
sary harvesting job, to cull out a herd or 
flock to conserve it and keep it healthy. 

My grandfather’s generation shot birds in 
Scotland the way Mr. Bim,son relates it. I 
frankly can’t atl'ord to do so. but it is won- 
derful to know that such exemplary shoot- 
ing and hospitality exist for those w ho can. 

Bit L Davidson 

Tucson 

WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE 

Sirs: 

Big Bill Russell’s picture on the cover of 
your October 25 issue intrigued me enough 
so that 1 wanted to readjust how he "psychs" 
his opponents in the NBA. After reading the 
first paragraph. I knew if he can "psych" 
an Si author into confusing Noah and Dun'l 
Webster he can do anything. 

I am certain that Russell's several years 
in Boston have kept him in the proper cul- 
tural milieu to know that Daniel Webster 
once saved Dartmouth College (and the va- 


lidity of charters in general) by arguing be- 
fore the Supreme Court with the immortal, 
"It is, Sir. as I have said, a small college, 
and yet. there arc those who love it." Noah 
Webster, on the other hand, is the lexicogra- 
pher who spent a lifetime writing diction- 
aries and defining such words as psychology. 

This sample of “psyching” was probably 
included so that Rudy La Russo of Dart- 
mouth and (he J..A. l.akers and one of (he 
rare Ivy League pros would be thinking of 
which Webster was which while playing 
against the Celtics instead of concentrating 
on the basket. 

More power to Russell and all the Celtics. 
They provide a magnificent spectacle as the 
most proficient organization in any profes- 
sional sport. Long may they reign! 

Wu LIAM R. Collins, M.D. 
New- Bedford, Mass. 


Sirs: 


Thank you for your absorbing article. 
The Ps\ch . . . ami My Other Tricks, by Bill 
Russell and Bob Oiium. Naturally. I'm a 
loyal Celtics fan. so I chuckled with delight- 
ed admiration as Bill revealed his "laws.” 
Just one thing. Daniel Webster never stood 
at the top of the key but. like Russell, he 
was a master psychologist with a talent for 
gab. However, the grandfather of American 
lexicography was Noah Webster, still an- 
other New England boy! 

tk)H Mahbi l 


Natick, Mass. 


RUNAWAY HOSS 

Sirs: 

1 am sure that your recent selection of 
Lloyd Cardwell, The Wild Hoss of the 
Plains, as the legend of Midwest college foot- 
ball (Scouting Reports, Sept. 20) was en- 
thusiastically endorsed by anyone who fol- 
lowed Nebraska football in the '20s and 
’30s and saw this great runner in action. 
Your recounting of his meeting with Jay 
Berwangcr of Chicago on September 28. 
1935 was particularly interesting to me, and 
it has prompted me to point nut that you 
neglected to mention its climax. 

It was late in the ^ame when Berwangcr, 
a heroic figure in a hopeless cause, suddenly 
broke over his own right tackle, cut to the 
middle and. with his peculiar high-kneed, 
half-sitting gait, charged straight for the 
goalposts and the lone figure that blocked 
his way. The lone figure was Cardwell, nor- 
mally a halfback on defense but, un this 
occasion, the safety man in the old fi-2-2 I . 

The excited crowd of 33.000 suddenly be- 
came quiet at this direct confrontation of 
the two stars. Berwangcr Imiked unstop- 
pable. To even attempt it invited suicide. 
Berwangcr swerved neither right nor left as 
the Wild Hoss warily gathered speed, then 
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charged upright into the mass of pumping 
knees. The impact re-vounded in the quiet sta- 
dium like the proverbial thunderclap. Both 
players crumpled flat on the turf, stunned. 
After about 10 seconds, the Wild Hoss 
staggered (0 his feet and remained in the 
game. Berssanger was assisted off the field. 

Hal Movlr 

Homewood, III. 

SECOND TNOUCHTS 

Sirs: 

I may be just an Ivy League jerk myself 
but, judging from her letter in defense of the 
Boilerntakers (I9iii lloLt, Oct. 1K|. I would 
say that Shay Kiel (Miss Purdue 1965) 
sounds pretty ci>ol. My only question now is 
what does a Boilermakerettc look like? 

Jack Sands 

Cambridge. Mass. 

• Sec below. — ED. 



Sirs: 

1 would like to defend Dan Jenkins from 
Purdue's irate Boilermakers. I have been 
dating a lovely Kappa Alpha Theta from 
Purdue since I met her last April in Nassau. 
All this time I've been wondering why 
she has come to Princeton, with so many 
guys at Purdue. Thanks to Mr. Jenkins' 
article I now know why she has been trav- 
eling 650 miles to sec me— 1 can do the 
jerk! 

Bryant Crouse 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Re Howard Clark's letter, the Beta Zeta 
Chapter of Theta Chi fraternity from Michi- 
gan State L/niversily regrets to inform our 
brothers from Purdue that there will be no 
room available on the Theta Chi Club Car 
to the Rose Bowl. 

Chuck Wistner 

East Lansing, Mich. 

continued 
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Having a party? Invite Galliano, 
the legendary liqueur that spar- 
kles with Italian sunshine . . . and 
makes dazzling good cocklails. 

For those with an adventurous 
taste, the following recipes are 
recommended: 

60SSA NOVA SPECIAL 

□ Nohou B««h 

Hotel 

I or Golliono 
I 01. Ugh' 

V, 02. Aonoei Flovored 
3 02. Pinaoepi* Juice 

'/Y 02. WKHa o( Sot o*. ta^’O" lulca 

SI<ola well, eovi ifl'o e toll gleti wiiK ice cubet 




SCOTCH FROG COCKTAIL 

tPf.2»-W,«/weg Cecipe— Ueited KTing- 
dan Bo'ieeden OvJdl 


twice Ol I lime Doth ot Anqoi'wra S' 
I leoipeon Mo'Otchine CI>«"V Juice 
Shote ond ilroln Into chompogna glosi. 


H fill old-lothioned gloit with C'OC 
Ice. Pour I 02. Golllone over ice < 
soueece ond drop ‘A lecilen li 


? 

I 02. G 
Shote M 

Y 


ITALIAN STINGER COCKTAIL 

I 02. Golliorto 
IV> 02. Broody 

Shole well with crocked Ice. Stroln 
into cocliotl gisit. 

COCKTAIL ST. VINCENT 

(Pri2e.W'inA.ng Pec.oe— Ajjociacioee 


GOLDEN CADILLAC 

I 02. GoUiorio 


Ploce In blender with unoll qi 
'Uihed Ice- Ut« low speed lor short i 
>eafny. Pour into chompogne gloss. 


Y 


GOLDEN DREAM COCKTAIL 

r 7 IPrife-W'inn.r.g Secipe— l/<i/t»d Cing- 
rfoei flo'lenders OwJdl 
l02.Goll«no 
'A 02. Coinireow 

'A 02. Oronga tuice 'A or. Creom 

Shete In erected ice. Sttpin into 






Fond of things 
Italiano? 


Mix these drinks 
with Galliano 


80 PROOF LIQUEUR. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON t ROBBINS, INC.. HEW YORK, N.Y. OMcK&R.1964 
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WEST PAIM BEACH 

AND SEE 

ARNOLD PALMER 

AND 

JACK NICKLARS 

TEAAA UP IN THE 

PGA iilii 
ill ill 

aaiHiiaiif' 

DEC.B-11 

1 20of Golfdom'sTopTeams 
Competing for a Minimum 
Guaranteed 

$125,000 IN PRIZE MONEY 

Just one of the many attractions 
in the West Palm Beach area. 

For details, write: City Hall, Dept. PI 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 



19TH HOLE c«ml»ucd 
JUST FOR KICKS 

Sirs: 

Concerning Richard N. DcGunihcr'-ssug- 
geslion for returning the goal-line stand to 
football (lyrn Hon. Oct. 18). one thing is 
sure: a team would need a computer to lig- 
urc it out- Using ITeGuniher's rules, just 
imagine this situation: With less than two 
minutes to go team A leads B b\ four points 
and has the ball. Quarterback A throws to 
his Danker and. as the Danker crosses mid- 
Held, he must think, “Do I stop Ewtwecn the 
20- and 30-yard lines so we have three downs 
in which to attempt a held goal, or do I 
stop Ejcfore I cross the 10. giving us only 
two chances to kick, or do I cross the 10 
where wc have to kick on the first down or 
go for a touchdown, thus giving the other 
team a Ijctter chance of getting the ball'?" 
Or pity the poor pass defender who. after 
intercepting a pass, must suddenly decide 
where to stop to put his team in the t>cst 
scoring position. 

If this gvws through, every quarterback 
will have to Eie a math genius like I rank 
Ryan. 

Ni i> C. I loFLzrR 

Brooklyn, Ohio 
Sirs: 

lor the professional football fan who 
wonders why he finds himself trotting oD‘ 
for a hot dog when the ticld-goal team is 
trotting onto the field at fourth-and-onc on 
the 12-yard line. I propose the following ex- 
periment: take one football, one 98e plastic 
kicking tee. and sneak onto the liKul high 
school practice field. Pace a bout 1 5 steps from 
the goal|>osts. tec up the ball and have at it. 

1 think many a fan will be surprised to find 
that, with a minimum of coordination, he 
can put the ball right through the uprights 
after a few tries. After a brief warmup, my 
neighbor and I were 6 for 10 from 10 yards 
out trhe main problem was getting the ball 
high enough). 7 for 10 from 15 yards, and 

2 for 5 from 20 yards away. No l.ou Gro/as. 
to be sure, but wc proved one thing: short 
licld goals and extra points arc too easy. 

1 don't want place kicking eliminated. A 
long field goal can be as thrilling as the long 
bomb. Tommy Brotikcrof the Chiefs booted 
a 48-yarder against liosion a few weeks ago 
that had the fans standing on their scats. 
But the only exciTement T got watching 
Brooker kick his 104th consecutive extra 
^lint was seeing the fight in the stands over 
the ball. 

My proposed rule change is simple: a team 
may not attempt a field goal when the line 
of scrimmage is inside the opponent's 20- 
yard line. .Such a rule would restore prestige 
to the field goal by making it a feat of some 
difiiculty. It would also restore the fourth- 
and-goal play to the fans, thereby replacing 
football's dullest play with its most cxciting. 

Joi Rm/ 

Kansas City. Mo. 
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editorial a advertising 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Ii.icst*vt*i>, 

Time & I ife Ruilding. Rockefeller Cenief. 
New York. New York tOOlO. 


Time Inc- aUo publivhev Tiwf . I in. PiiRTlst 
and. in conjiinclion with its subsidiaries, the 
Imernalional editions of Tim( and Lili. 
Chairman of the Board. Andrew Heiskell; 
Chairman, I xevulive Coiimxllec. Ru> T. 

Larsen; Chairman. Finance Commiicee, 
Charles I.. Stillman; President James A. 
Linen; l.neculive Vice Presideni and Treasur- 
er, I). W. Hrumbaugh: Vice President and 
Secfelars. Bernard Barnes; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President, Arnold W. 
Carlson; Vice President and Comptroller. 
John f. Harvey; Vice Presidenis. Charles A. 
Adams, Bernhard M. Auer. Rheil Austell. 
Tdgar R. Raker, Charles B. Bear, Clay Duck- 
hout. R. M. Buckle). John 1.. Ilallenbrck, 
Jerome S. Hard). Sidnes I. James. Ar- 
thur W. Kcyler. Henry Luce HI, Ralph O. 
Paine Jr. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James R. 
Shcpicy : Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary. Cuptis C. Messinitcr; Assistant 
Treasurers. W. G. Oavis, Lvan S. Ingels. 
Richard B. McKeough. 
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Please include a SPORTS It.LUSTRATF.D label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscripiion. 

MAIL TO! 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATFD. 

540 S'orili Michigan Ave.. Chicago. III. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams, Vice Presideni 
TO SuesCDiBC 

mail this I'orm with your payment, 

new subscription. T renew my subscription. 

H.S.. Cjn.i0.i and U.S. Possessions. I >r. $7.50. 

Alt other subscripiions- I yr. SID.OO, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you’re mO'inB. please let us know five weeks 
belbre changing sour addrc" Pl.icc maBa/mc 
address label here, print your new address below, 
ir you base a uuc'iion ahisul sour subscription, 
place yuur magazine address label here and clip 
this form lo your teller. 




city stale zipcudv 


The !)()M(ill Shirt 

on Hie adjacent page Is fashioned in 
Cclanete FORTREL^ 
look for it at these fine stores: 

Jackson Clothing Selma. Ala. 

Wohifeiler's Tucson, Ani. 

Benoit's New London, Conn. 

Fairfield Dept. Store ,. .Fairfield, Conn, 
J. Johnson & Sons .. .New Haven. Conn. 

Nyden’s Bridgeport. Conn. 

Skydel's Bridgeport, Conn. 

May-Cohen Jacksonville. Fla. 

Larries Madeira Beach, Fla. 

Webb's Clearwater. Fla. 

Al Baskin Joliet, HI. 

Baskin's and branches Chicago, III. 

Feinbetg's Waukegan, III. 

Norteil's Western Springs, III. 

Scharfenberg's Streator, III. 

J. Svoboda Arlington Heights. Ill 

& Sons 

Weingart & Pillatsch Aurora. 111. 

Todd-Bennett Shelbyviile. Ind. 

Falvey’s Valparaiso, Ind. 

Jack Foi S Sons, Inc. , , .Hammond, Ind. 

Laverfy's Frankfort, Ind. 

Mr. Suburban Frankfort, Ky. 

Audette's Wmthrop. Me. 

Sterns Dept Waterville, Me. 

Store, Inc. 

Hochschlld-Kohn Co Baltimore, Md. 

Wm. G. Brown Co Gloucester, Mass. 

William Fiiene Sons Co. ..Boston. Mass, 
and branches 

Forbes & Wallace . . . .Springfield. Mass. 

Haynes & Co Springfield. Mass. 

Kap's, Inc Lawrence. Mass. 

Kennedy's, Inc Boston. Mass. 

R. H. Stearns Company , . .Boston. Mass. 

W. J. Hiller Co., Inc Detro>t. Mich 

Young's Men's Wear . . .Rochester, Mich. 

Cy's Men's Wear Minneapolis. Minn. 

R. w. Reed Tupelo, Miss. 

Bergeron's, Inc Nashua, N. H. 

Stuart Shalnes Dover, N. H. 

Adam's Haberdashery 

New Providence. N. J. 

Bamberger's Newark, N, J, 

and branches 

Hahne Co Newark, N. J. 

and branches 

Levy Bros Eliyabelh. N. J. 

Meyer Bros Paterson, N. j, 

Beir Bros Niagara Falls, N. i. 

Bigelow's Jamestown, N. Y. 

£. W. Edwards Syracuse, N. Y. 

E S W Clothes Corning, N. Y 

Cimbel's New York, N Y, 

and branches 

Kielnhans Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mark Twain Men's Shop ...Eimiia. N Y. 

Marsh Men's Shop Huntington, L. I. 

McCurdy & Co Rochester, N. Y. 

McFarlin Clothing Rochester, N. Y. 

Montesano's Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Mr. Shop De Witt, N. Y. 

Prints Co Jamestown, N. Y. 

Sherman's White Plains. N. Y. 

Murray Stevens Hornell. N. Y. 

Webb's Utica. N.Y. 

Waiiach's New York, n.y, 

and branches 

Ivey's, Inc Asheville, N. C. 

Ivey’s of Charlotte Charlotte, N. C, 

Tfialhlmer's-Ellis Stone 

Greensboro. N. C. 

Shark's Fargo, N. D. 

The Halle Bros. Co Cleveland, Ohio 

and branches 

Hartsell-Rose Youngstown, Ohio 

Gus Orwell, Inc Warren, Ohio 

W. L. Strain Co Salem, Ohio 

Meier S Frank Portland, Ore. 

Isaac Baker S Son Erie. Pa. 

Cappy's Sharon. Pa 

Ooulrich's Harrisburg, Pa. 

fly’s Clothiers DoyJestowr). Pa. 

The Halle Bros. Co Erie, Pa. 

Immel's McKeesport, Pa. 

H. Leh Company Allentown, Pa. 

Lyon’s Clothing Store 

Chambersbuig. Pa. 

Prints Company Warren, Pa. 

Ross & Cox Titusville, Pa. 

Style Shop Warren, Pa. 

John Wanamaker Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wolf’s Cnarletoi, Pa. 

Outlet Company Providence, R. I. 

Ivey's of Greenville .. .Greenville, $. C. 

Miller S Rhoads Richmond, Va. 

Thaihimer's Danville, Va. 

Frederick & Helson Seattle. Wash. 

Woodward & Lothrop . .Washington, 0. C. 
and branches 

Melet's Clarksburg. W. Va. 

Reiner & Core Morgantown, W. Va. 

Sharp Hamilton Co Fairmont, W. Va. 

David's Antigo, Wis. 

Oe Byles Rhinelander. Wis. 

De Byles Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

H & L Men's Shop Eau Claire, Wis. 

H. C. Prange Co.. Inc Appleton, Wis. 


YESTERDAY 

A Rooster 
with a Reason 
to Crow 

Dilly (Rooster) .Andrews is a sort of 
^ cheerful footnote in the annals of 
college football. Me was from (he start 
the right si/e for a footnote, being slight- 
ly larger than Hddie Gaedcl, the midget 
Bill Vecck once used to bat for the St. 
Louis Browns. Andrews had a fine phy- 
sique. but there was only 4 feet 1 1 inches 
of it. Personable and popular, he was 
the University of Texas w-aicr boy and 
team manager from 1942 through 194b. 

In his first appearance as a player he 
kicked two extra points against Texas 
Christian IJnixersity in a 46-7 rout. But 
Texas rooters rejoiced to see a hop-o'- 
my-thumb rub salt in the wounds of 
the humiliating score. TCU was a hated 
team because it had ruined Texas’ bid 
for a national championship in 1941. 
TCU Coach Dutch Meyer refused to 
shake hands with Dana X. Bible of Tex- 
as after the game. 

What added to the absurd drama of 
Rooster's performance was that he drop- 
kicked his extra points. 

A day came when Rooster was sup- 
posed to kick the ball and failed. It 
was in the rexas-Soulhern Methodist 
game of 1945. the first of the classic en- 
counters between Quarterbacks Bobby 
Layne of Texas and Doak Walker of 
SMU, Rooster was Layne's roommate. 
All three were natives of Dallas, and dur- 
ing holidays and summer vacations they 
were nearly constant conipanions. 

Rooster today is president of Austin's 
C A .S Sporting Goods Co,, one of the 
more prosperous in Texas, Me earned his 
nickname in his second semester at Tex- 
as. the spring of 1942. Jack Crain and 
Buddy Jungntichcl. the l.onghorns' half- 
back and All-Amcrica guard, hauled 
him out of bed at midnight for a wild 
errand. They had a notion of entering a 
contestant in an illegal 2 a.m. cockfight 
a( nearby KIgin. Texas, and they had dis- 
covered that the meanest rooster in .Aus- 
tin was perched angrily in the live oak 
tree in front of the caretaker's house at 

eorimUni 
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< TWO 
GREAT 

18-HOLE 

GOLF 

COURIEf 

BY 

ROBERT TRENT JONES 

FOR A 

GREAT 

GOLF 

HOLIDAY 

AT 



DAYS j O NJGHTS 
ONLY 



S12450 

PER PERSON — Double Occupancy 

■ Special rale includes comfortable 
' twin-bedded room with private bath 
and patio : all breakfasts; all dinners; 
daily greens fees at cither of our own 
IS-hoIc golf courses; transportation 
to and from Phoenix Airport; stale 
and local taxes. Also greens fees on 
' four other Phoenix area resort courses 
for golfing diversion. 

FOU R.SOM FS-Privatc Bungalow ac- 
commodations with 2 twin bedrooms, 
two baths and PARLOR including 
. all of above at same per person rate. 
Every other vacation feature available 
—riding, beautiful new swimming pool 
and terrace, tennis, lawn sports, cock- 
tail entertainment, desert cook outs. 
Rale efTcciivc from .November 1, 1965 
thru January 22, 1966. 

GREAT IDEA FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

THE wieWAM 

)NN • BUNGALOWS • COUNTRY CLUB 

Litchfield Park (near Phoenix), Arizona 

Hriie or call READB WHITWELL, 
for reservations and illuslralctl brochures. 

Phone - (602) 935-3811 



exaitiag 
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saatL 
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hasitalll 


Tcc olT on any of 60 j!olf courses , . . 
itirill lo ih*)roughbrcd racing year- 
round at Calicntc. every Sumincr at 
Del Mar . , , enjoy sportl'isliing. surf- 
ing. swimming in the Pacilic — just a 
few of the exciting things to mt and do 
in sunny San Diego - America's great- 
est vaeationland! 

For free folders, write Convcnium A 
Visitors Bureau, 924 2nd Ave., Dept. 
SI-H65. San Diego, Calif. 92101. 


Rooster Andrews rammufit 

Memorial Stadium. They had drafted 
Andrews lo climb up and get him down. 

Andrews pul u flashlight in his back 
pocket and scooted up the tree to its 
highest brawclxcs. where three chickens 
were roosting, including ihc mean one. 
spoiling for a fight. ■'Awright." yelled 
('rain from below, ••now shine your 
light. Thai's him! The red one in ihc 
middle. Cirab him!" 

Andrews pul away the llashlight. held 
onto the tree trunk with one arm and 
reached up for the rooster. "He just ex- 
ploded." Andrews recalls. "He raked me 
from eyebrow to navel. I let go of every- 
thing but the rooster, and I must have 
hit every tree limb going down-'* The 
rooster got away, and Andrews had a 
broken arm. He was known us Rooster 
from then on. 

in 1945 when Rooster went into the 
game against SMU, the score was 12 7 
and Texas needed that 13th point. Lay nc 
had missed the kick after the first touch- 
down. and now he decided it was a tine 
lime to repeal a play he and Rooster 
had xxorkcii \hc prexious year agarnsv 
Oklahoma. Instead of kicking for the 
conversion. Rooster had passed to Laync 
in the left flat. 

Hut when lexas came out against 
SNU . Doak Walker stationed himself 
in the left flat, grinned across at An- 
drews and made a passing motion with 
his right arm. 

Opposing linemen took great care 
when rushing at Rooster not to step on 
him. fall on him ui olhei w ise maim him. 
Their faces went blank with astonish- 
ment this time when Rooster cocked his 
arm to pass, and one large tackle /oomed 
past him before he could check his stride. 
Meanwhile. Layne was /ligging. faking 
and /agging. trying to elude the know- 
ing Walker. "Doak was sitting in his 
hip ptveket." Rooster says, •'so I just 
threw the ball in the other direction, hop- 
ing one of our guys would grab it." No- 
body did. 

Texas won anyway. 12 7. but that 
night Layne and Rooster could hardly 
wait to gel with Walker and ask him how 
he had anticipated the play. "Don't you 
remember?" Walker said. "W hen we got 
together after last year's Oklahoma game 
you bragged all night about that pass. 
Besides, when I sttw Rooster come out 
of the huddle with that big ear-splitting 
grin on his face. I knew he wasn’t going 
to kick the ball." 

SifVF Rirkins 
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SHAMTY 

CREEK 

LODGE 




OPEN YEAR 'ROUND 


14 slopes • 6 lifts 
snow-for-sure 


This season discover Shanty Creek— it's 
a big. white and wide world of 1900 
acres, redesigned trails, snow machines, 
all kinds of sport facilities. The 
accommodations are great: the food, 
superb. The tariff, less than you might 
expect. Skiing from Thanksgiving 
to Easter. Make plans now. 



reservations anyone? see your travel 
agent; write or phone (616) 533-3833. 
groups and meetings invited, 
send for brochure — 20 pages 
in full color and free. 



THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 
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You'll be twice welcome 
when you call Long Distance 

Welcomes are always warmer 
when you call and tell the folks you're 
on your way. Saves them worry. 

And it’s easy to do. 
Call ahead next trip and see. 


NOTE THESE EXAMPLES OF CURRENT 

LONG DISTANCE RATES 


Monday-Fiidiy Salu'ilty 4.30 a.m.-S p.m. 

Sunday jny timt 


4,30*-ni.-6p.m. 

VIonday.Fnday 

Mondny-Stturdny 


(day ole) 

6 p.m.-a p.Ri. 

a p.m.-4 30 a.m. 



(mning riiR) 

(night rat«) 

New York to Seattle 

$2.00 

$1.50 

$1.00 

Cincinrtati to Denver 

$1.55 

$1.10 

$ .80 

Philadelphia to St. Louis 

$1.45 

$1.05 

$ .75 

Pittsburgh to Des Moines 

$1.40 

$1.00 

$ .70 

Chicago to Atlanta 

$1.35 

$ .95 

$ .65 

Washington to New York 

$ .80 

$ .60* 

$ .60* 

Ihr«e-<n>nul«. >nletnate i*l«t 

Add Id: Fed*r*l etc 

s* lai 

TImi* is m eitlAKUM M<nmt tnd nifht ut 

i «n intciMktc uHt Uiss thtn 221 milcv 



Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegraph and Associated Companies 


